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Co Correspondents. 

The stanzas of ‘* Driber John ” are not ‘too ephemeral,” but are rather quite un- 
suited to the pages of tive magazine referred te by ** Vindex.’? We should Jike to oblige 
him inthe matter, but nothing of the kind has ever appeared in that work to our 
knowledge. 

Prince George of Cambridge was a royal prince at his birth. 

The population of Liverpool is 222,054—Manchester 192,488, and Glasgow 122,893. 

Arkansas Bonds sold at the Board at 20. Sistare (the Broker) says there are only 

$7000 in the mnarket, which can be nad at 30. 

The Chinese war did not cost the British Government mere than £3,000,000. 

S. L. C.—Dorsay, right ; ** D'Israeli,” all the vowels must be sounded. 

** Joe Mosely,” by an Officer of the U. S. S. Vincennes, now at St. Jago de Cuba, will 
be trotted out next week ‘‘ sure.”” A mighty nice time you will have of it, Muster B., 

\ Searching for Pirates through the Isle of Pines. 

Ada lives. We donot know what surname she bears. 

David Austin.— We have no record of such an event. We think net. 

Berkleyite.—We do not recollect the date. Fraser was the man. 

We have not had leisure to read No. 2 of *‘ Incidents of a Sportsman's Life ” yet, but 
if the article is ‘‘ up to the mark ” it will appear next week. 

A herring is an animal. 

A Young Subscriber.—If C. will not submit to be carried the bet is off; but A- had no 
right to demand C. to take his clothes off, and was an indecent idjot for his pains. 

We are not acquainted with the cause of the quarrel between *'Littie” Wellesley 
and the Belgian Count at Paris. 

R. H. has our acknowledgments for his revised report of the Peoria (Ill.) Races. ‘‘ F.” 
citto, ditto for his Mobile report. 

A verdict of one farthing damages does not carry costs in England. 

‘Chamois "is pronounced in English ** chamae,” and “* turquoise ”’ “ turkoez. ” 

“The Man who Swaliowed a Dictionary ’’—oy ‘* Gemotice,” next week. 

W. C. H.—It is improper to look at the bottom card atter they have been cut, although 
Hoyle says nothing on the subject. 

M. A.—A is dealer, and finds, when half the cards are dealt out, he has only dealt 
three packs.—A misdeal. 

N.—There is nosale here for Arkansas Bonas ; the price is merely nominal. 

Oxonmiensis.—The name of the lady is Priscilla Horton. 

Gerald.—The lady is in her 49th, and the gentle man in his 42d year. 

K. F. 8.—There was no relationship between Miller’s Damsel and Maid of the Oaks, 
that we are aware of, the former being by imp. Messenger, out of an Imp. mare by Pot- 

5-o’s—Gimcerack, etc., and the latter by Imp. Spread sagle, out of Annette by Lmp. 
Shark, etc, Wheatsheaf, we think, was an own brother to Milier’s Damsel. 

Mrs. Nisbett is of dark complexion, and her name is spelt as ve have written it. 

F.N., Madras.—Little Wonder’s height, when he won the Derby, was 14 hands 3: 
inches. The average about 15 hands 2 inches. 

Nothing new this week of the match between RBiue Dick and Register. 

Who rode Weltare for the Vaks when Crucifix won !— Nat, and came in second. 

(nly 5000 copies of the ** Chronicle”? have *‘ gone off” since Tuesday ** hke a shot.” 
What cocktails can go that pace? 

Her Majesty was at Astiey’s Theatre in the day time to see Van Amburgh’s lions. 

There is a monument to the memory of Sir. John Moore in St. Paui’s Catuedral. 

G. P. of N. O.—Your particular triend, Monsieur G——n, * our neighbor over the way,” 
has just come out with 17 * inimitable ” new sign boards, the reflection of which, 
merely, is sufficientto ** cure baldness, dandrill,” etc. There is no news in advance of 
the mail from Washington, or anywhere, except that ‘‘Mr. O——s is quite weil,” and in 

10 wn here. 

A barrister has no privilege from arrest (or debt in England except when attending o1 
going to or t:0m a court of law. 

John Bascombe remains ts season at Fort Mitchell, Ala., atCol. CRowELL’s. 

Thurteli was executed January 9, 1823, Bellingham May 18, 18!2. 

SCe~ RaKemann’s Concert comes off to-nigut at the Society Library, Broadway, 
RussBLv’s at Niblo’s Saloon on Tuesday next. 

It ls not necessary a bet should be reduced to writing to maké it bindiog. 

The bills of the piay, from Montgomery, Ala., of Jock Alden’s musica! entertainments 
duly reached us, and are the most remarkable specimens of the sister arts of printing 
and engraving that have lately fallen under our notice. 

The present Duke of Cleveiand was the Ear! of Darlingtonbefore he became Duke. 

Phe cultivation of tobacco in England and Ireland, except in limited quantities for fu- 
migating greenhouses, &c., is prohibited by statute. 

Notices of half a dozen new publications, and a great variety of original correspond- 
pen Be | unavoidably crowded out this week by the Foreign News brought by the ‘* Co- 

a 

A whale is decided by naturalists not to be a fish. 

W. H. C., Cheisea.— He had a right to trump with the Queen, notwithstanding he had 
« heart inhand. The law is,trump or follow suit. 

V.G. D. of London.—Your courtesies, be assured, are gratefully appreciated. We 
shall write you by the ** Columbia” at lenglh in regard to the agency. 

Orlando.—Mrs. Nisbett lias been on the stage 17 years, and her age is about 32. 

M. L., Shoreditch.—The singer is married; his wife’s name was Clifford. 

The damages in the case of Cox v. Kean were £300. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 





FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 25, 1843. 


** No Smoking (NOR POLITICS) allowed here!” 

We are impelled by an imperious sense of duty towar 8 our readers at large, 
to give notice that communications on subjects irrelevant to the peculiar scope 
aod design of this paper, as the accredited organ of the Sporrinc Wor .p, will 
not be suffered to appear in these columns. Occasionally favorite correspond- 
ents who have written frequently and well ou sporting topics, have sent us 
communications in which Politics were alluded to; sometimes we have run 
our pen through such allusions, but where vo offence was intended, nor could 
readily be taken, we have aliowed the articles to appear without erasure. Of 
late such communications have multiplied, and to such an extent within a few 
weeks, as to render it necessary we should state frankly our determination that 
hereafter nothing of the kind—not one sentence, containing a political allusion 
—willbe tolerated, Our attention has been called to this matter from several 
quarters, and as we have never published a word respecting politics, or arything 
else foreign from the design of our journal without regret, we trust our corres- 
pondents will refrain from subjecting us to the painful and mortifying necessity 
of refusing to publish communications of the character referred to. 

Correspondents whose favors have not appeared, will understand from the 
foregoing remarks, why their communications bave not been published. 





“ The Field of Waterloo,”—an eloquent and graphic sketch, published a few 
weeks since in our columns,—was written for a late number of “ The Knicker- 
bocker,”’ by Wasmineton Irvine, but the printer neglected giving the proper 
credit to our esteemed and popular coute.nporary. 


Snipe Shooting. —H. D.C n, Esq, of Baltimore, in company with a 


frieud, killed lately, near Savannah, Ga , in one day, one hundred brace of Eng- 





lish Snipe! The snipe shooting about the rice plantations near Savannah is 








notoriously superior to avy thing of the kind in the Union. For several years 


we have annually recorded some achievements in shooting there of T. H. Jr., | 


Esq., now of Charleston, and his friend C. L., Esq., af Providence, R. I. | 


i? 


Rl . 9 
Voat have they been doing this season ° 
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Another “Bowl” of unch. . 


Selections from *‘ Punch, or the London Charivari.”’ 








Theatre Royal, Hong Kong. 
INTENDED FOR ‘'THE OBSERVER.’’ 


From our active contemporary, The Times, we take the following from the 
latest * Indian News ;”— 

** The last division of the fleet, having left the Yang-Tze-Kiang river, had 
on the 17th of October reached Chusan, where a portion of the troops was to 
be stationed for a time, other portions were stationed at Amoy and Hong Kong ; 
this latter colony is governed by Lord Saltoun. It was thriving, and a propo- 
sal had been made for erecting a theatre there.” 

We have made every inquiry into the subject, and finding the report to be 
perfectly true, we are inclined to believe that there can be scarcely any doubt 
of its correctness. To be sure, if the intelligence should turn out to be a mere 
flam, it would cause some suspicion of the veracity of an excellent contempo- 
rary. Nevertheless, we are enabled to favor our readers with certain intelli- 
gence, which, we think, removes the possibility of any doubt upon the matter, 
and can, therefore, positively state that Mr. John Cooper, of the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, is engaged by J.ord Saltoun as Stage-manager to the Theatre 
Royal Hong Kong. Mr. Cuoper will take with him a complete outfit, and the re- 
gret of the profession. An escort from Covent Garden will, it is supposed, ac- 
company him to Gravesend. Hendsome terms have been offered to Mr. Charles 
Kean to play three nights ; but that gentleman having stipulated for three hun- 
dred, his Lordship does not, under present circumstances, think it advisable that 
such an experiment should be tried upon our conquered enemies. 

Foreign Intelligence.—Tnhe overland cab from Hounslow has arrived since 
our last, bringing letters up to the latest dates, and a passenger up to Piccadilly. | 
The turnpike at Hammersmith was in possession of the British, who were sell- | 
ing to every one who passed in vehicles a letter of safe-conduct. There was a 
dreadful variance between some of the district clocks, and on a show of hands 
being taken, the result wus fearfully contradictory, ; 

At Brompton there seems a desire on the part of the inhabitants to cultivate 
friendly relations, for the people are flocking to the pawnbrokers, whom they 
address by theen dearing title of uncle. ‘The treaty between Chelsea and 
Battersea only waits for the signature of the beadle, who is taking six lessons 
of Mr, Carstairs. By the terms of the Convention, Chelsea gives up nothing, 
and Battersea takes all that is thasceded. It will thus be partly a dead letter, 
and when drawn up, it will probably be consigned to the dead letter office ac- 
cordingly. 

Matrimonial On Dit.—We beg to state that there is no truth whatever in 
the report that the noble lion of the Lyceum Theatre will shortly lead to the 
bymeneal alter the beautiful Bengal tigress of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
We publish this contradiction, as we have been credibly informed that the noble 
animal in question has lately won the regards of ap accomplished young lion- 
ess, who does not live twenty miles from our publishing office. 


Literary Shipping Intelligence.—Le Feu-Follet, Captain Cooper, aground 


! 
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ment is getting on as well as can be expected. Jt has passed some very quiet 
days lately—but from the present symptoms, we cannot venture to say that the 
patient will be in a condition to hold up its head before the Spring.” 
(Signed) Anprew Wyncu, Mason. 
Patrick O'Mortanerty, Laborer, his + mark. 
Joun Dott, Mason's boy. 





Questions—not to be found in ‘‘ Mangnall.”—Is Hyde Park a relation of 
Mungo Park! 

Was Lord Bacon lineally descended from Ham? 

Is Bob Keeley related to Tekeli? 

Did George Robins marry a decendant of Lot? 

What relationship is there between the Stratford Jubilee and the Giubelei of 
Covent Garden ? 

Is Mr. Emerson Tennent a weekly or quarterly tenant ? 

Is Ben D’Israeli a better orator than Ben Nevis ? 

Js Burton-upon-Trent equal to Burton on Melancholy. 





Pas de Deuz.—We read that Fanny Elssler is announced both at Coveat 
Garden and Her Majesty's Theatre, to appear on the same night. We cannot 
make this out—unless it is, as Sibthorpe tells us, that Fanny is going to dance 
in two pieces. 

Theatrical Intelligence.—A new Play was recently produced at Covent Gar- 
dent Theatre, written,we believe, expressly for the purpose of brirging forward 
a new candidate for theatrical honors. It was entitled ‘ Off, off with the Stran- 
ger ;” and we should say, from the loud and continued shouts and plaudits 
which followed its conclusion, that it was perfectly successful. 








A New Torment for Sinners.—A new and improved edition of Dante’s Com- 
media is about to be published, and in which the celebrated inscription over the 
infernal gates— 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza, vot ch’ entrate,”’— 
‘leave all hope, ye who enter here,” will be replaced by— 
** Voi ch’ entrate, legeie l' Araldo Matutino,” 
which means, (we translate for the benefit of the proprietors, ) 
‘““ Ye WHO ENTER HERE, MUST READ ‘ Toe Mornino Heracp. 
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What's ina Name?—We are informed that in consequence of the order 
from the Horse Guards to the regiments who have served in the late war to 
wear the word ‘“ China ” in their caps, the Peninsular veterans have applied for 
permission to place * Hardware ” in the front of theirs. 





On Wednesday last Lord John Russell presided at the anniversary dinner of 
the Society for the Recovery of Persons Apparently Drowred. The usual 
procession of the resuscitated took place after dinner, but we understand that 
sone of his party were amongst thé number. 





Impudent Attemp? at Fraud.—On Friday, the 17th Feb., the Morning Herald 
hed the gross effrontery to insert the following paragraph as an extract from 
our inimitable publication :— 








in the Burlington Roads. 1t bas stuck fast upon the shelving ground, and is | 
not expected to be got off easily. 

The Courier, which had been long lying on the Strand, is reported to have | 
gove down suddenly some time in the last year. All hands perished, and some | 
of the underwriters have severely suffered. 





The Money Market.—The Chencellor of the Exchequer has done ex- 
tremely well in redaciog Exchequer Bills from two-pence to seven farthings, 
for it leaves the farthing in the hands of the Commissioners for reducing the 
National Debt ; and as we only increase 1 by millions, our diminishing it 
by farthings can have no material effect on this great source of our national | 
prosperity. 

We have no opportunity of knowing what is going on in the Bank Parlor ; 
but we peeped through the blinds, and saw g gentleman who looked like the 
Governor, with a foot on each hob, anda blazing tire before him. This looks 
like confidence, for if the Bank can take it easy, which must be the case if the 
Governor can afford to go to sleep, the ‘‘ rest’? must be increasing. 

Money is going at the old rate, and we know a party who got rid of a good 
deal deal last week at Crockford’s, where the Greek actives commanded a high 
rate of profit. 


Royal Nursery Circular.—The Prince of Wales was safely delivered of a 
tooth one day last week, when Sir Charles Ross, the miniature-painter, receiv- 
ed instructions for drawing it. 

Prince Albert walked for some time on the Slopes; but it is not true that he 
has been upon the decline since his arrival at Windsor. When descending the 
Slopes, he is, of course, to a certain extent, going down hill,which may account 
for the romor. 

The Prince of Wales was rather fretful on Thursday last, and Black Rod 
was ordered to be in attendance. The aid of Blask Rod was, however, dis- 
pensed with. 

The Princess's Royal clean pinafure was taken for an airing on the horse 
usually occupied for similar purposes. 

On the anniversary of the Qzeen's marriage an entertainment was given in 
the royal nursery. Lollipops were laid for two, and in the evening there was 
an exhibition of the magic lantern. 





——— 


How to get up a Collection of Family Plate —Subscribe to several clubs, 
and as by the fact of becoming a member a portion of all the property of the 
club becomes your own, do not wait for that never-arriving day when a division 
will be made, but commence removing your share whenever you can lay your 
hands on any part of it. As chairs and tables are not particularly portable, 
pocket a spoon or a fork when occasion offers, and a splendid collection of fa- 
mily plate will be the speedy result of your industry. If you are found out 
before the collection is complete, it will be rather awkward; but then see if 
you have not a few friends to swear to your insanity—under which plea 
you may do any body or any thing. 





A Notice of Motion.—Co!. Sibthorpe has given notice of a motion for the 
return of the “ schoolmasters abroad,”’ and the amount of Income Tax paid by 
them. 





Maternal Solicitude. 
MOTHER, 


Daughter, wherefore on thy cheek 
Shines that tear, the sign of woe— 

What thy cause of sorrow !—speak ! 
Sure a parent ought to know ! 


Does the retrospect of vears 

To thine eyes those tear-drops bring !— 
Bright thy childhood’s May appears, 

And thy Sammer's like thy sprirg. 


What! another glistening drop! 
Whence the cause—can it be love ’— 
Passion rankling spite of hope,— 
Then thy wayward heart reprove. 
Does thy brother's last good bye 
Cause these drops my Isabelle ’— 
Wherefore start they in thine eye; 
Tell me, dearest daughter, teli? 


DAUGHTER. 
Mother, well you know the reason ; 
Don't call me your dearest daughter ! 
If you had these ducks to season, 
Woulda’: your o!d eyelids water? 





A Bulletin.—In answer to our last inquiries in Trafalgar Square, we were in- 
formed that the following bulletia had just been issued :—‘ Tne Nelson Monu 


**In consequence of the omission of Sir H. Pottinger’s name from the ‘ vote 
of thanks’ on Tuesday night, the Marquis of Londonderry intends to move 
that by way of reward he may substitute the name of Thomas for Henry, 
in order to illustrate his deeds by his designation. ‘ He will then,’ the Marquis 
says, ‘be called Sir T. Pottinger’ (Tea-pot injure). Isn’t this ‘too bad t’— 
Punch.” 

This from Punch! The vermilion blisters on our nose with indignation ! 
Where is our baton? 


Lost Times Regained.—An Old Joke Neatly Repaired.—It has been sug- 


| gested that it is impossible to bring back the time that has flown, and we can- 


not recal to-day the act of yesterday. We beg to say that nothing is easier; 
for if we would desire to bring back the Times of to-day, we have only to run 
over the news (?) in the Herald of the morrow. 





Punch's “ Court Circular.”"—Her Majesty, we are delighted to say, conti- 
nues in the enjoyment of excellent heaith. So does Prince Albert—so do the 
dear little baby Koyalties. During the past week, various banquets have been 
given to the nobility of the Red Book, and to the nobility of Nature; Punch 
means to distinguish members of literature, art, and science. Yesterday, co- 
vers were laid for forty. Among the guests honored by the command of her 
Majesty were Viscountess Canning and Miss Martineau ; the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh and Charles Dickens, Esq.; the Marquis of Clanricarde and Thomas 
Hood, Esq.; Admiral Sir Robert Otway and Daniel Maclise, Esq., R. A.; the 
Hon. Eleanor Stanley and Miss Mitford ; Lord Lyndhurst and the Author of 
“Ton ;” Doctor Pretorius and William Charles Macready, Esq. ' 

This evening Mies Edgeworth is expected at Buckingham Palace on a visit 
to her Majesty. Indeed, such is the patronage of literature—such the hospi- 
tality awarded to art and science (of which Continental sovereigns might take 
a beneficial example) by our beloved Queen, that aday or two since Punch 
heard a gentleman in- waiting sneeringly declare that the shortest cut to Wind- 
sor Castle was through Paternoster row. 





The Hop Market.—Nathan’s Kennington Hops are at present the favorites ; 
and the pockets being only slightly affected, the demand is general. Inferior 
hops are quoted very low, and pockets are freely picked—so that the transac- 
tions, though small, are extremely numerous. 





The Drug Market —The legitimate drama went off heavily at five shillings 
the box, and has fatied in the hands uf one or two companies. 

The Morning Post—one of the oldst drugs in the market—is now never 
quoted. Where sleep is difficult of being procured it is still taken in—medi- 
cinally—by a few families. 


The Meat Market —Legs were freely walked off, and there was a preesure 
on ribs, owing to the rush of beggars; but knuckles came down, while calves” 
heads were looking up steadily. At Smithfield, there wasa rush of bulls, but 
the transactions were of such a hazardous nature, as to appear more like a toss- 
up than firm business. Any kind of security was resorted to, and the bulls hav~ 
ing driven a well known speculator into a corner, he was glad to get out as he 
could though an attempt was made to pin him to his position. 

Pigs went on much at the old rates; and briskness could not be obtained, 
though the coupons were freely offered. 

Tne weather having been favorable to slaughtering, calves have not been 
brought to the peo,—bat there is something doing in beef, for the ‘last of the 
Barons” is advertised. —_— 

The Bar and the Press —A good deal has been said in the papers lately 
about the comparative importance of the Bar and the Press; but Punch is of 
opinion that they— he Bar and the Press—are ‘* mech of a muchness.” That 
the dignity of the Bar is represented by a horse-ha'r wig and astutl gown, is 
undeniable; but tue moral influence of the press—including its advertising in- 
vitations to try Coles’s Patent Rhcumatic Bands, or to save your Income Taz 
at Doudney’s, is nvt to be for an instant questioned. Tbe Press, which carries 
tne praises of Cockie’s Anti bilious Pills to the remotes: corners of the earth, 
certainly does more for civilization than the Bar, though a berrister asking for 
judgment against the casual ejector is certainly a noble piece of nature's handi- 
work. Tere ts something very dignified in criticising the measures of Govern- 
ment, which it Is the duty of the press to do; but there is more real power 
exercised by the counsel, who, by merely signing his name to a piece of paper, 
enavies the sheriff to compute; and thus tbe bar wields an enormous engine, 
acling—througn the sherifi—on the mass of the community. . 

The Bar hes the glorious privilege of defending the pickpocket, while the 
Press can only chronicle bis actions; and the barrister’s entry into a crowded 
court ts accompanied by acry from the usher of—* Way for the Bar,” while 
the gentleman of the Press is obliged to elbow his way as he can through the 
populace. Tats seems to give the preponderance in the way of importance to 
tte Bir; but altogether we thing the penny a-liner and the oriefless one are 
about vpou @ par, and we therefore recommend that the contest between the 
two chuuld be considered as a drawu battle. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RIFLE SHOOTINGS 


BY ALYAN CLARK. hg 


Inventor of the False Muzzled Rifle. 


A good rifle in skilful, hands;-is undoubtedly, for certain objects, the most | 


potent weapon ever used by man. In the western wilds of these United States 
3 has been the pioneer’s ponidencs Ne re cous of its terrific doings on 
many a bloody field, ae they stabd conce ith our nation’s honor and inde- 
pendence, would seem to render any Improvement in its use or construction, 
an object to be cherished by the American citizen. Although thé days and inci- 
dents are past on which its glory rests, the art of rifle shooting in many por- 
tions of the country, js still of great utility, aud the writer hopes by the 
ing instructions, to add something to its value. 

It is desirable, whether the projectile bea ball or slug, that it. should leave 
the gun every time under exactly the edme influence, without the least waver: 
ing, vacillating, OF irregular movement. But since the resources of human art 
are universally imperfect, we-can do no better than adopt those arrangemeétits, 
which, we find by careful experiment, enable us to make the nearest approach 
to, though it be fat fiom perfection. 

] believe, every one acquainted with the sdbject, will admit with me, that a 
rifle for superior shooting should be made heayy, with a small calibre, and from 
28 to 36 inches in length. That the rifliog should be cut with the utmost uni- 
formity, leaving a fine sharp aud smooth corner upon the ris ng portions or lands 
in the barrel, and should never be so deep, as to allow the fire to pass by the 
ball or slug. Most will admit also, that there should be a slight contraction in 
the muzzle ; the object of this contraction is to compress the prujectile in load- 
ing, 80 that it shall pass down the gun with only a moderate amount of friction. 
I. must be understood, that the muzzle gives direction to the projectile, which 
would be very uncertain, when influenced by the blast from a powerful charge 
of exploding powder, were not this portion of the gun of such a form as to 
embrace it snugly, and conduct it in its course to the very extremity of the 
calibre. The best target guns of the common construction, very soon wear at 
the muzzle, where the operation of modeling the ball to fit the rifling is neces- 
sarily performed, ad where also, the rod is brought in contact more frequently 
and forcibly, in cleaning and loading, than in any other portion. As from tke 
above cause the muzzle gradually becomes enlarged, the shooting gradually 
becomes unsteady, to remedy which, a common practice is, to cut short @ piece 
from the muzzle, so as to leave the calibre as smal/ at the extremity as in other 
portions ; but to redeem the gun completely, it should be re-rifled, so as to leave 
it not only as small, but a trifle smaller. After cutting off, the corners at 
the muzzle must be removed to enable the shooter to load, without injuring the 
patch, and if done, so as to enable him to get the best fitting possible for the 
ball or slug, the delivery must be essentially injured. 

For more permanently obviating this difficulty, | have devised and patented 
an arrangement, which is called the Loading Muzzle; and is made in the fol- 
Jowing manner: After the barrel, (which should be of cast steel,) is drilled and 
straightened, I run four holes on different sides of, and parallel to the calibre, 
from the muzzle to the depth of an inch and a half, and after smoothing them 
with a suitable instrument, I saw the barrel off about one inch from the muzzle. 
Both parts are then faced at right angles with the calibre ; I then fix steel wire 
pins in the short piece, projecting about a fourth of an inch, which serve as 
steady pins, by means of which the piece can be shifted off and on at will. 
This false piece I adapt to loading, by considerably enlarging the entrance. In 
the process of making, this piece is firmly clamped to its place, and the whole 
bored an‘ rifled together. When completed it must be perceived, that in driv. 
ing the slug through this tapering muzzle, it is compressed ou the principle of 
wire drawing, and better fitted to the gun than in the ordinary way of loading. 
And it must also be perceived, that on removing the muzzle before discharging, 
@ superior steadiness in delivery is obtained. 

While this muzzle performs the labor of, and on it is expended the wear of 
shaping and fitting the slug to the rifling in the barrel, it also shields the gun in 
the most important part, from wear by the rod, in cleaning and loading. The 
superior ease with which a slug is driven through the tapering muzzle im load- 
ing, fally compensates for the time and labor required in shifting. When wip- 
mg the gun, the shooter should take the precaution to hold the false muzzle 
firmly down to its place with the left hand. The steady pins and joint, need 
the owner’s attention, as well as the calibre, lock, and o:her working parts of a 
good rifle; every thing should te kept properly cleaned and oiled. A dry pine 
stick, affords the best means of cleaning the holes for the steady pins. 
After the gun is well cleaned, and dried, good sperm oil should be applied in 
profusion to the calibre, and again wiped, so as to leave at last but a very thin 
coating—the less the better, provided it be sufficient to protect the surface 
from the air; if left dirty, and the calibre allowed to corrode, the best rifle 
very soon becomes worthless. Some pre-eminently skilful rifle shooters of my 
acquaintance, have practised wiping the calibre after every shot, with an oiled 

rag, but it should be superior sperm—in such cases they have loaded with a 
wet linen patch. Where one may have occasion to retain his charge for a 
considerable time, the wet patch would corrode and injure the gun; but by 
wiping with oil and larding the patch this will be obviated. 


A gun of this construction, admits of a bolder rifling and tighter loading 
than the common rifle, by which we secure the important benefit of being able 
to use a stronger charge of powder, without incurring the liability of an un- 
steady delivery from itsincreased action. This, for any, but more especially 
for great distances, is an essential acquisition. 

Great ingenuity has been displayed within thd few years past, in improving 
the plans for loading at the breech, and though admirably adapted for certain 
purposes, they never afford superior steadiness in shooting, are more expen- 
sive, not so strong, or so easily converted to a common rifle, as one on the 
plan above described. 

A uniform delivery is more difficult to obtain than is generally supposed, 
even by many good performers with the rifle. When a charge of powder suf- 
ficient to give the utmost velocity, and a suitable twist to give steadiness to a 
slug are employed, this difficulty is vastly enhanced. I have repeatediy expe- 
rimented, by driving two posts firmly in the ground, about the length of the 
barrel asunder, and by a peculiar construction of iron fixtures at their tops, I 
could place the barrel, I am confident, a thousand times, so that the direction 
of its calibre could not vary the fortieth part of an inch, in thirty yards, at 
which distance, I have placed a firm target to receive the shot, and fired with 
a slow match; sometimes allowing the gun to slide back by the recoil, and at 
others, interposing some obstacle to that movement—and it has really appear- 
ed to me, at even that short distance, with the most skilful management, it is 
hardly possible to throw any considerable number of shots in succession, te 
average better than within about 3-16 of an inch of a given point, measuring 
from the centre of the shot; though it would sometimes happen, that five or 
six in succession would almost exactly coincide. 

To be enabled in this experiment to trace the shots, and ascertain their va- 
riations, at every new trial, a card should be placed on the target, taking care 
by marks or pins, that it has the exact location of the one preceding. 

“We will now consider another, and one of the most important branches of 
the art of sharp shooting, which is applicable to every other description of 
guns, and rifles, as well as to those with the false muzzle. It is purely trigo- 
nometrical, though involving questions only, the most simple and easy of solu- 
tion. 

The projectiie always describes a curve in its movement, which of course, 
can never be parallel to the straight line of sights. Shooting in any thing ap- 
proachiog a horizontal direction, as the distance increases, the curviture de- 
scribed by the projectile is not only augmenting, but its angle with the line of 
sights is constantly enlarging ; consequently, in great distances, calculation 
becomes a more important part of the work. The line of sights, and line of 
calibre, you will understand, are imaginary lines, indefinitely extended, coin- 
ciding, one with the sights, the other with the calibre of the gun. The ability 
of bringing at pleasure. these two lines into guch a relationship, that the third, 
the eurved line of the projectile, shall be made to intersect the line of sights 
at ary specified distance, within its range, is very necessary, though simple and 
easy when understood. 

The sights should be attached to the gun in such a manner, that they can 
be moved, one up, and down the other, right and left, or it answers the same 
purpose to have both movements in one sight. Connected with the sight should 
be a scale or screw to show their place, and indicate the amount whenever 
they are moved. 

When a new gun, with such an arrangement goes into a shooter's hands, 
before he thinks of trying it a single shot, he should ascertain how many divi- 
sions to the inch there are on the scale or screw, or both, connected with the 
sights. He finds, say 40. He should next measure the distance between the 
sights, which he finds. say 34 inches. Multiplying 40 by 34, gives him the 
distance in inches, at which one division-will shift the line of calibre one inch. 
Dividing by 36, the number of inches ina yard, he has the number in yards ex- 
actly 37 and 28 inches. In preparing for target shooting with such a gun, af- 
ter the distance has been selected, his first step should be to ascertain, by di- 
vision, how many times 37 yards and 28 incues are contained in that distance ; 
and just that number of inches, will a move of his sight one division by his 
scale, vary the line of calibre in that distance. If it be 100 yards the move- 
ment will amount to 2 inches and 11-17, or but a smal fraction from 5-8 in 

200 yards, 5 anda quarter, and in 400 yards 10 anda half inches. Let it be 
understood, the above does not relate to the elevation requisite for these differ- 
ent distances, but is important in enabling the shooter to place his sights for any 
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enable him to correct his sights for variations after be maa. 





t | of th w makes 103 inches in that distance, 18 threads makes the 
nah. amouptval 16 feet, within a trifling raction of about 3 inches. And after 
commencing, if-he finds his shot above « w, Tight or left, knowing by the 
most certain process of calculation, that 10} inches is the amount of one divi- 
sion on the scale, or one thread of the screw in that distance, and the sights 
being easil usoved: basis ptmpared to meet the exigeney in the most efficient 
manner. “Thorough knowledge on this department is important; I will there- 
fore give one more cry . Suppose ‘your sights 26 inches asunder, and 
your scale graduated by thirty-five divisions to the inch. Multiplying these 







_{ numbers gives you 980, which divide by 36, the inches in a yard, you have 


27 2-9, the exact distance in yards, at which a move of one division on the 
scale will yary-the relative bearing of your line of sights and line of calibre, 
just one inch. And such is the ratio ef divergency in diverging strait lines, 

that every time you double, triple, or divide the distance from the point where 
they meet, you will find the distance from one line to the other doubled, 
tripled, and divided. In adjusting the sights, of course exactly the same rules 
are applicable for the lateral variations caused by wind, as for the vertical effect 
of gravitation. _ Gravitation is perpetually uniform, but currents in the atmos- 
phere are unsteady, and constantly varying their direction, consequently they 
present an obstacle to good shooting, requiring much more skill and judgment 
to overcome. 

A target suvuld always be used large enough to be sure of showing every 
shot, and no matter where you first hit, if you range every time correctly, 
your gun shoots steadily, and you perfectly understand your scale, you can 
adjust for first-rate shooting’in a very few trial shots. Tn fact I can adjust by 
a single shot, even if it be 6 inches from the centre in a hundred yards; and 
the principal object for move is to ascertain if the gun shoots steadily, and if 
not, to be enabled thereby, to get her average as nearly as possible. 

The curve described by @ projectile is not the segment of a circle, but a co- 
nic section or parabola. Although in consequence of presenting less surface 
for atmospheric resistance in proportion to its weight, a large ball, or long and 
pointed slug makes a much nearer approach to a circle in its movement, than 
does a small shot or ball. 
A slug from a good rifle, properly charged, will be found below the line of 
calibre about 
5 inches in 100 yards. 
8+ “6 “ 125 “ 
lfot3 “* “ 150 * 
1“ ll “ “s 175 “ 
2fet9 “ “ 200 
3 « 9 “6 ss 995 sa 
4 * 104 s“ “ 950 “ 
6“ 3 “ “ 975 « 
7 10 “ “ 300 “ 
9 « 7 “ “« 3995 
ll « 7 “ “ 350 “a 
13 * 8 ‘“ “« 372 « 
16 “ 400 ‘ 
But litle paius has been taken in making out this trajectory, aud although 
imperfect, wt will be found sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
There are many leather stockings, not to mention leather heads, who, no doubt, 
would laugh at all this, but depend upon it, a knowledge of the philosophy of 
any art you nay attempt to practice, is the real handmaid to» excellence in that 
art. 
The sights best adapted to target shooting are the modification generally 
known by the name of globe sights. But whatever the sight may be, or 
whatever skill and judgment may be put io requisition in adjusting and ranging 
them with the target, all will prove unavailing, where that which relates to the 
other department is improperly constructed or unskilfully managed. Success 
in some things may turn on @ smal! point, but here are complicated combina- 
tions, and every iota must bear its part. 
The material, thickness aud size for the patch, the texture of lead, the quslity 
and quantity of the powder, are all to be regarded and adapted each to the other. 
There has been a great mistake among rifle-shooters in selecting very fine powder, 
uf a quality that 1 may be said almost to detonate rather than explode. There | 


every dealer in the country, at 37} cents per pound, is among the best. | 
Though where one wishes to avoid the labor of wiping every shot, there is an 
exceedingly coarse, brownish colored, ungiazed, English powder, sold under the 
name of Single Seal Gunpowder, inanufactured by John Hall & Son, Dartford. 
The genuine is the cleanest powder | have ever seen, bet I have seen an arti. | 
cle sold under the same name, and much resembling it in appearance, of the | 
poorest quality conceivab!e. Where a peculiar mode is employed of communi- 
cating fire to the charge, which I shall hereafter explain; coarseness of grain 
in the powder is not objectionable, but rather to be desired. 
In a calibre varying trom 50 to 100, which are found to be the limits in size 
best calculated for fine shooting, I should use in depth from an inch and a balf 
to two inches of powder, though, if the gun be very small and light, an inch 
and a fourth or even an inch is sufficient 
- For a calibre of about 70, I cut my patches for slugs the size of a 124 cen! 
piece, and for other sizes in that proportion. The form of the slug my expe- 
riments have induced me to adopt, is nearly twice the weight of a ball for the 
same calibre, with an enlargement quite at the posterior portion, designed to 
fill the rifling witb a tine brown linen patch, so as to prevent all windage, while 
just in front of this, gradually diminishing forward, the bearing is just sufficient 
to steady and keep the slug properly in its position. 
Iu some guns with which I have been particular, I have found soft lead work 
best, while in others a decided improvement has resulted from the addition of a 
small quantity of tin or prirter’s type. Any rule given vn this point, must ne- 
cessarily be subject to modification, from a great variety of causes. 
In shooting siugs, the force discharged through the cone, when the commani- 
cation is large enough to make the fire sure, will often half cock the gun, and 
uuless the lock is of the best materia] and must expensive workmanship, it is 
soon rendered a complete wreck. 
When a main-spring is employed with strength sufficient to resist, that 
strength itself is liable to break the cone or Jock, and must inevitably wear the 
mechanism much fester than a force only sufficient to explode the cap. I have 
seen the above objection admirabiy obviated in the following manner. The ori- 
fice through the cone, all the way of one size, is about the sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, or large enough to admit the free passege of a small quantity 
of fine powder. At the base of the cone, is a small chamber, about the 
size of a small buckshot, from which the communication to the charge, 
through about a quarter of an inch, is made, not more than one thirty-fifth or 
fortieth of an inch in diameter. Outward from this smal! chamber, is an opening, 
about one twelfth of an inch in diameter, through which, and the small com- 
munication abeve mentioned, a wire may be passed directly to the charge, 
for removing any casual obstraction. After loading, before applying the cap, 
this small chamber is to be filled with fine powder, either through the cone or | 
side opening designed to let off the force of the explosion, and divert its cur- 
rent from the lock. 4 
When this small magazine explodes, the main force is discharged at the side, 
and gives a hint similar to that from the vent of an old flint lock, to such eyes 
and faces as may have incautiously assumed av undue proximity ; at the same 
time, the fire is injected through the small communication to the charge 
Though it takes some time to describe the plan, it is found to work with great | 
expedition and certainty. For game in the woods, by stopping the side opening 
every time with tallow, wax, or a wooden plug, the priming is retained dry and 
in order, or if the hunter fears it has become impaired, he can draw a ecrew, 
which opens to the chamber, for that purpese, clean out the powder, open the 
communication with a wire, and renew his priming, 
This would be judicious at any rate, where one might be expecting a shot at ' 
valuable game. Another advantaze is, that the springs of the lock admit of | 
such a reduction, as to obviate to a great degree, the need of the hair trigger; | 
and at the same time the cheapest lock may be made to possess all desirable | 
safety, certainty, and durability. 
I have before given the public some description of the false muzzled rifle, | 
but that those who now, or may hereafter possess them, should be enabled to ' 
preserve and use them skilfully, I have been induced to publish the above ele. 
borate instructions. 
Edwin Wesson, of Northborough, Massachusetts, is the manufacturer, and 
is doing the work to meet my approbation. If dealers, makers, or shooters o/ 
rifles, are disposed from any motives, honest or dishonest, to proclaim their 











habit uf betting, and appreciating fully, the sentiments of every enlightened 
moralist upon the subject), I hope | may be excused in making public the fol 
lowing moderate proposition, for the purpose merely of giving an opportunity | 
to test the point, and showing that I at least, have an honest confidence in the 
merits of this invention. 

I am not among the few individuals, gifted with the requisite steadiness of | 
nerve and strength of muscle for off-hand shooting, and must therefore propose 
the rest, at which I will shoot my improved rifle, ten shots, 200 yards against 
the best that can be made of the common construction, in the hands of the. 
most skilful performer the world can produce, and will wager $100 against $50 | 
on the result. I congratulate myseif that from its nature, the case admits of | 
so fair and honest a decision ; it is no matter of fancy or imagination ; no ca- | 





specified distances after knowing what eleva ion is required in that distance, 


pricious taste is here to be gratified. It is not a business of shape or color, | 


a slug falls about 16 feet, consequently as one division or | claim 


is 4 great variety in use, of which Dupont’s common powder, found at almost} «. arrah B:d 
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light or shade. It requires no cubic or superficial, but simple line measure, of 
the htest kind. This patent was granted April 24, 1840, for 14 years. [ 
Principle vn which it operates, and that of course, includes the various 
modes hy which it might be made and attached to the gun. I should be most 
heartily obliged to those who may wish to possess an article of she kind, if they 
would, instead of dealing with, and becoming themselves treapassers, adopt the 
conduct of geutlemen aud good citizens, by regarding carefully the fegaliny of 
their purchases, It is a deplorable fact, that in this aptgbieons country, the 
proprietor of a patent right, if it possesses any value at all, must be perpetu- 
ally annoyed by infringements. Although it may be pleasant to feel that we 
have the protection of the law, yet it would be more pleasant to know that we 
were living in a community of honest men. Mr. Wesson is an efficient man, 
and ensploys effective machinery and tools adapted to the work, by which it can 
be done to better advantage than in a common gun-maker’s shop. The patent 
fee is only the pittance of two dollars on each gun, to avoid the payment of 
which, I hope few hereafter may be found willing to trespass, and incur the lia- 
bility of a suit at law. Merchants in all the principal towns in the Union, 
have business connections or agents in New York or Boston, through whom 
they may be obtained, and the payment remitted. Public exhibitions have 
been made and matches frequently shot with these guns, the results of which 
have been published. Col. Elbridge Gerry, of Stoneham, Mass., recently toox 
the first prize in shooting with a party at Cambridge, by making his five shots 
at 100 yards measure 25 8 inches, the least fraction only over half an inch, to 
a shot, measuring too from the centre of each shot. Mr. Wesson makes pis. 
tols with a butt for the shoulder, which detaches, A pistol, with a false muz- 
zle, and only 12 inches in the barrel, now owned by Dr. Porcher, of this city, 
has been made to place 24 successive shots, within a space of 10 by 14 inches, 
at the distance of 200 yards. ALvaN Crark. 
Charleston, March 8, 1842. Charleston Courier. 














IRISH BIGAMY. 

Misther Patrick Sullivan, a brawny. shouldered, huge-whiskered, sly-looking 
“son of the sod,” was charged by one Bridget M‘Carthy, a plomp, ruddy. 
cheeked daughter of the same, with having, as she said, ** felincously mar- 
ried” her, his other lawful wife, Peggy O'Hara, being then and still in the 
land of the living. A great number of ladies of different ages and all com- 
plexions, attended the court, from whose indignant looks and fidgetty deport. 
men: during the proceedings, it would seem that Master Pat had been some- 
what of a wholesale heart-slaughterer, whilst he himself, as if quite uncon- 
scious of the havock he had committed, looked as innocent as the most ardent 
admirer of Irish simplicity could desire. Bridget M‘Carthy with a wo-begone 
look (occasionally relieved, however, by a smile, whenever she caught Pai’s 
roguish eye,) thus unbosomed her griefs :— 

Yer worship, it’s meself that has good raison to remimber the onlooky day 
se my boy-o there kim across me wid his sovtherin’ ways and blarneyin’ 
tricks. 

Several voices: Oh, the villain ! 

The usher commanded silence, and the magistrate requested Mrs. M‘Carthy 
to be good enough to state hercase as briefly as she could. 

Biddy (courtesying): Yiss, yer wership. Well, sir, as I was sayin’ to Judy 
M‘Cann and Norah M‘Carthy, which is my decaised husband's brother's wife, 
whin we were wakin’ my poor Terry that’s gone (rest his sowl in glory !) 
‘‘ Norah,” ses I, ‘* Norah, agrah, sorrow light on me and mine,” ses I, “ if I 
evver marry anny One else as soon as this dear craichture here is under the 
sod,’”’ ses I-— * Thrue for yez, Biddy,” ses she, ‘* for,” says she 

The clerk: Do, pray, let us know what your complaint is ? 

Biddy: Oh, for the matther ov that, nothin’ at all ails me at present, thank 
ye kindly, sir. (A laugh.) 

The clerk: Pooh! what do you charge this man with ! 

Biddy : Charge him wid! Oh, divle a rap he owes me, yer wership, becaise, 
you see, Tim O*Leary, who's a lawyer, towld me, whin we kem back from 
church, he had an equal right to me an’ all me impertinences, in regard yer 
wership, | was a widdy an’ had athrifle ov money, and some bits ov stick 
(furniture), an’ so you see 

The clerk (despairingly): I see we shall never get to thejend of this story, 
but we had better let her go on in her own way. 

Biddy proceeded: An’ 89, whin I was spakin’ to Juddy M‘Cann, who should 
be listenin’ but my bowld Masther Pat there, (pointing to the accused, ) 
dy,” ses he, quite coaxin’, *‘an’ may be, there’s a sartin good 
looking tight-legged boy,” ses he, ‘as might soon make ye forget poor Terry, 
that’s lying cowld there,”’ ses he; but, [’d have nethin’ to say to him, but he 
folly’d me home, and so the end of it was, we were married at Clerkenwell 
church last July, but as soon as evver he spint all the money, and sowld all 
me sticks, yer wership, he began to bate me, and knock me about shameful 
cruel, 

The magistrate: But what has all this to do with the charge of bigamy * 

Several voices : O, yer wership, he has half a dozen wives! 

The inspector said he was informed that such was the fact, but it appeared 
that most, if not all of them, were living in different parts of Ireland, so that 
he feared that proof of any oue of the previous marriages could not be obtained 
easily. 

The magistrate asked the defendant what he had to say to the charge ? 

Pat Sullivan: O, ivI know what they're all talkin’ about at all, at all 
(scratching his head, and looking irresistibly unconscious). 

This good lady here must be dhrunk or dhraming, one or other, [’m thinkin’ 
yer wership (laughter ) 

The magistrate: you are charged with marrying this woman, your former 
wife being alive. 

Pat: "Eh! one woman’s quite enough for a nice quiet, dacent, boy like me, 
I should rayther say (laughter.) BusI li tell ye what, yer worship, I'll take 
this good lady home agaiu, an’ thrate her comfortable, an’ she may have the 
run of my pocket. 

Biddy (very indignantly): Och, ’deed, yez are mighty gin'rous with yer 
milk whin the cow’s dhry (great iaughter, in which Pat very heartily joined.) 

Pat: O, ‘faith, I'm in airnest, avourneer ! (winking at the magistrate.) 

The magistrate: Well, is there any proof of the alleged first marriage ! 

The inspector said he was afraid that could not be obtained. He said there 
was a woman living in Saffron-hill, whom the prisoner had married since his 
marriage with the present complainant, but strange to say, though she was 
well aware of the prisoner's conduct, she positively refused to come forward, 
and was now “ out of the way.” 

A voice: O, yer worship, he has acruel taste for mathrimony, so he has, the 
bliggard! (a laugh.) 

The magistrate said perhaps some of the ladies present might wish to say a 
word or two onthe subject; if so, they had better step forward. 

Here there was a general rush to the door on the part of the body alluded 
to, who, however indignant they might feel at Pat’s Giovanni-ism, were evi- 
dently unwilling to be the instrument of his punishment. This movement of 
the quasi angry fair ones created general merr meat in the court. 


The magistrate, after a very creditable exercise of patience throughout the 











| case, said he regretted that, under the circumstances, he must discharge the 


prisoner, but told bim that the charge was a serious one, involving as it did an 
offence against the order and welfare of society, and that if it had been proved 
against him, he would have been liable to be transported for a long term of 
ears. 

. Pat bowed, and witha knowing let-them-catch-me-if-they-can sort of smile, 
left the court with a hop-step-and-jump, and Biddy, who seemed inclined to 
mend or end the matter amicably (perhaps more Hibernico, i.e. over a drop of 
whiskey,) hurried out after him. In afew minutes after, they were seen to 
walk arm-in-arm into a gin-shoo over the way. Irish paper. 





Animal Sagacity,—‘* When a boy at Harrqgw Schoo! (says a correspondent 
of the Chel:enham Chronicle) I had a dog of very superior abilities. One of 
his merits, in the opinion of our sporting companions, was the manner in which 
he attempted and always succeeded in drawing a badger from his tub or den. 
I have seen him advance with his tail foremost, and his body slightly curved, 
close to the nose of his intended victim, and then as the poor beast would vindi- 
cate his domestic rights, and begin to fight for his home, on the first attack 
turn rapidly round, seize fast on the neck or ear of the enemy, and in an in- 
stant draw him into light. Although of the smaller kind of terrier, he was 
80 fleet of foot that he constantly outran a smal! pack of rabbit beagles, with 
which we were occasionally used to relax, after the severer studies of Homer 
and Longinus. Every art was tried to retard his progress, but to no purpose ; 


| as a last resource a light clog was affixed to his collar, which, as he ran, be- 
doubts of the superiority of these rifles (although averse in some degree to the | coming entangled between his legs, gave him many an awkward somerset and 
_ prevented his too rapid course. 
perceived how to overcome this impediment ; he would stop short the moment 


This was only aucceseful for a time ; he soon 


the game was started, take np the pendant clog in his mouth, and then, es 

usual, outstrip all his compani ns in the chase. We hada dog at Cambridge, 

the property of my friend M., which chose what Terms he would keep, and 
lived just as much of acollege life as pleased himself, and no more. He 
knew his master’s home in Suffolk, aad bis ordiwary places of resort in London 
—would remain with us, perhaps, some ten days or more, and then without a 
companion, without attaching himself to any accasional traveller, as was at 
first supposed, would journey up to London, pass one week at the St. James's 
Coffee-house, and another at the Prince of Wales's, and then return to us 
with the most perfect nonchalance and the most easy familiarity possible. Af- 
ter another short interval he would make a visit to his old master in Suffolk, re- 
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main just sv long as he felt disposed to do so, and come back to us with a 
saucy countenance, which absolutely seemed to speak good humour and inde- 


pendence.” 


English Sporting Intelligence. 


Lord Wruttam Lennox is writing his Sporting Reminiscences in the “ Sport- 
ing Review.” He is occasionally very amusing. The following anecdote is 
well put together; in the perusal, we feel that the sketch is from nature, though 
the artist has pressed into the service adjuncts ‘ad libitum,” and not been 
chary of his colors ; there are novel as well as “ poetical licenses” :— 


Sparring, too, at the time I write of, was very much in vogue, and many is 
the happy hour I have passed in the rooms of Byron’s corporeal pastor and 
master, Jackson. It was there I first caw that noble poet. Of his face, the 
beauty may be pronounced to have been of the highest order, as combining at 
ouce regularity of features with the most varied and interesting expression. 
His eyes, though of a light grey, were capable of every change, from the most 
joyous hilarity to the deepest sadness—from the very sunshine of benevolence 
to the most concentrated scorn or rage. Of this latter passion, I never had an 
Opportunity of seeing what fiery interpreters they could be, but of joyous hi- 
Jarity Thad. Byron had passed his day as he was occasionally wont to do, be- 
tween writing the most sublime poetry, visiting the “ Emperor of Pugilism’s”’ 
rooms, seeing the lions feed at Exeter ’Change, and being hunted down himself 
as a lion, that all were anxious to feed. Upon the occasion I allude to, he had 
wound up his day by dining with the select at Tom Cridbs’s, the champion, 
where @ story was told that convulsed him with laughter, and which he after- 
wards retold with additional zest. There lived in those days a certain lady, 
one of the most amiable of her sex, but with one fault. She was the very 
deau-ideal of primuess—stiff in the farthingale of prudery as whalebone could 
make her—severe as a statue of Queen Bess—and who carried her ideas of 
aristocracy so high that she thought it far beneath her dignity ever to notice a 
plebeian. Her son, who (unknown to his mother) was devoted to the Prize 
Ring, had made an appointment with a celebrated pugilist, to call for him to 
take him to Moulsey Hurst, to a celebrated tight that was about to take place. 
Toe noble patron of the fancy, not being ready at tne appointed hour, the pu 
gilist was shown up into the breakfast-room, where he was shortly afterwards 
joined by the pattern of preciseness, Lady , looking as formal as the prin. 
cipal of some select establishment for young ladies at Kew. ‘ My son,” said 
her ladyship, “has not yet descended from his room, but, if you will take a 
seat, he will, I feel assured, join you shortly, and explain the unforseen acci- 
dent that has caused this apparent rudeness.” Down sat the pugilist, eyeing 
some hot rolls that had just made their appearance. ‘ Perhaps you have not 
yet taken your morning meal ?” asked her ladyship. ‘* Not yet, my lady,” re- 
p ied the guest ; ‘‘ my lord was good enough to ask me to breakfast.” ** Any 
friend of my son will ever be welcome at my table.—Smithson, auother cup 
and saucer.” Down sat the pugilist, and commenced his meal. ‘ You are 
going out of town with my son! I see the carriage at the door.” ‘Yes, my 
lady ; Molyneux was to have gone, but he kindly gave his place up to me.” 
*‘ Molyneux, how famuliar!” thought her ladyship, the noble family of that 
name being uppermost in her aristocratic mind. ‘* Are you fond of travelling?” 
continued her lacyship. ‘* Why, yes, my lady. My profession takes me a 
great deal out of town. As commissary-general to the P.C. I travel a good 
many miles in the course of the year.” ‘* Commissary-general and P.C. ! evi- 
dently a man that has seen foreign service,” thought her ladyship, somewhat at 
# loss to know what the initials alluded to. ‘* You’ve been abroad?”’ ** Never, 
my lady. A namesake of mine had eighty four months of it.” Again was 
her ladyship astonished at the quaintness of her visitor’s phraseology. ‘* Then 
you have not served in the Spanish or Dutch campaigns.” “I've seen little 
of the Spanisa, my lady, but as for the Dutch, I was at the last great battle— 
fty-five minutes—Duteh”—Sam was upon his lips, when a servant entered. 
‘* What is the hour?” enquired her ladyship. “ Half-past ten, my lady,” res 
ponded the footman. ~* Half past ten !” shouted the pugilist, starting up, and 
in his hurry upsetting and breaking a china cream jug and coffee cup; * then 
I'm bluwed if we sha’n’t be late ; the ring’s to be formed at half-past twelve ; 
it's fifteen miles to the Hurst, and we've to pick up the stakes at Uncle Ben's, 
to get the bird’s-eye fogles in St. Martin’s Lane, and to call for ‘ Heavy-and 
handy,’ the fighting life-guardsman, at the barracks.” Here his lordship enter- 
ed, unconscious of what had taken place, and, apologizing to his pugilistic pro- 
tégé, hurried him into the carriage, leaving the astonished lady to her own 
meditations. Great was her discomfiture when she was informed by the groom 
of the chambers, who had since made every inquiry, that the visitor who had 
received so much of her ladyship’s time and attention was no other than 
= celebrated Bill Gibbons, commissary-general to the P.C., or Pugilistic 
Jiub. 











English Tarf Statistics. 
To the Editor of the London “ Era :”— 

Sir,—I perused with much pleasure the articles which appeared under this 
head, in the Era, a short time back, and highly approve of the plan of giving 
at the close of the season the racing statistics of the year, as combining practi- 
cal instruction with amusement. The table below is a list of the number of 
races won by twelve of the most successful jockeys in the last three years :— 


JOCKEY. 1840 1841 1842 Total. 
Nat Fiatman........ pene Ba _  eerree —— ee 162 
Deathly ans eis Beeb igeet ee ee 101 
SED noe eacrane Pehle pe ere 78 
Cartwright ......... Sli oeeltetenderie Rebar | POR 77 
Whitehouse ........ Se real ar ewer 74 
I, Se ltt ag hea ner ser cited csa 69 
ATE nconweenence iene | een - ee 68 
Wy BeRecle acsinane  Bilbe Reaet Baers socutiilet ealndvalaiins 63 
ee ih wasn emia ee ee wvoined, 68 
Templeman ....... tig Ee aeeewece Be connquive Bh. : eviempoms 62 
Hesseltine...... 22. — ae OT tenses in Bs ssemaddda’ ae 
oe C—O BP .aptmeder in MO: vib este tie 53 


Nat. Flatman appears to head the list by a large majority, but had poor Co- 
nolly been spared, he would have been very near at the top of the tree. Filat- 
man rides principally for Lord Chesterfield, Colonel Peel, and Mr. Greville ; 
Lye, for Lord Eglintoun and Dawson’s stable ; Robinson’s first master is Mr. 


most. They say it will never cake or get hard, not even after wet weather, 
but will always remain light and spongy. It is about a mile and a quarter 
round, and of a proportionate width. There is, I think, a great advancage in 
its being nearly level, no side-hill, or down-hill—all even work, very useful, I, 
should say, for an infirm horse. It is made on the North or Epsom side of the 
Graud Stand, so as not to interfere with the course, or any other of the gallops. 
I understand Tim Barnard was the engineer-in-chief, who designed and carried 
the whole into execution. I was very glad to see that something has been 
done to the course at Tattenham Corner. The horrible condition of it at the 
last Derby aj pears to have quite frightened the authorities, for they seem de- 
termined to be as much too soon this year as they were too late in the last. 
There are one or two great holes I should like to see filled up. The whole 
downs might be made like a lawn, with common care, and ata very moderate 
expense, if properly looked to. I wonder why they put that great ballock fence 
in front of the Grand Stand. 


Epsom, Feb. 23. S.P. 


Belitve ms, dear Bell, yours truly, 





Influenza amongst Cattle and Sheep.—Vhe contagious disorder which has 
now for nearly four years more or less attecked the cattle and sheep breugh« 
to the London markets has this year returned with unabated violence. Onevery 
market.day both Smithfield market and all the leading lines of intercourse from 
it exhibit this from the number of sheep which are seen lying in a condition in- 
capacitated for walking. The principal effect on the sheep are shown upon the 
hoof, as inflammation, and subsequently suppuration takes place round the coro- 
net of the hoof, which from that cause is thrown off, thus differing from the com- 
mon foot rot, the seat of which is between the claws. The extent of this 
disease is so great, that numbers of sheep are obliged to be brought to market 
in carts, and in cases where the pens are not crowded, the poor animals lie down, 
and are incapable of again rising. There is no doubt, however, that the com- 
plaint is considerably increased by the crowded state of the peus, which are 
quite inadequate for their accommodation, whilst this circumstance defies the 
judgmeut of the butcher who is thus prevented examining them. The disease is 
also prevalent amongst cows and other cattle, and since Christmas Mr. Rhodes, 
the extensive cowkeeper at Xingsland, has lost 170 of the former. Anotter 
cowkeeper in the neighborhood of Gray’s-inn-lane also has Jost 42 within the 
last four weeks. In these the chief seat of attack is the lungs, and if not rallied 
within 48 hours after the attack, their luss is certain. Their hoofs, as well as 
those of the sheep, are alsu thrown off, and the tracks from the bleeding limbs 
of the animals in Smithfield market present a traly pitiable picture of the suf. 
ferings which they must undergo. The epidemic, if such i: may be termed, is 
not so prevalent onthe Surrey as the Middlesex side of the river, although the 
cows at many sheds in Bermondsey, and particularly in the Grange-road, have 
recently suffered much. Although there is no doubt the quality of the meat 
must be very much impaired by the prevailing disease, there is no criterion by 
which such may be distinguished after death from the meat of the healthy ani- 
mal. The sufferings of the sheep in Smithfield market, and the impossibility of 
butcher’s distinguishing the diseased fromthe healthy animal, is a very strong 
plea for the enlargement of the market for their accommodation, particularly as 
the means for doing it are now offered at a reasonable expense to the corpora- 
tion. 


Disease in Cattle.—A destructive disease has recently broken out amongst 
the cattle in certain districts of Shropshire, which has hitherto defied the power 
of medicine or treatment to overcome. It chiefly affects the lungs, and comes 
on so imperceptibly that it has generally advanced to its last stage before the 
state of the animal is discovered, and by that time the Jungs are found to be 
greatly wasted, and incapable of performing their functions. It does not ap- 
pear to be contagious, as the cattle on farms situated on each side of those in 
which it rages are exempt from the disease ; whilst on the farms where it has 
broken out, cattle at the stall, in the yard, and in the pastures, are all alike lia- 
ble to it. On some farms in the neighborhood of one town in the county, as 
many as from 23 to 32 head of cattle have died from its effects, and a number 
are yet suffering. 





Skating.—The Port Meadow, at Oxford, which was partly covered with ice, 
on Thursday last presented a very animating scene. At one time in the after- 
noon there were upwards of a thousand persons enjoying the healthy and manly 
exercise of skating. The great source of attraction was the excellent per- 
formance of Messrs. S. Howell, H. Nunney, G. Nunney, H. Boswell, T. 
Hounslow, — Tyror, and Neale, members of the Oxford Skating Society, who 
went through several very difficult and scientific figures; amongst them was 
a new one called, “‘ The Prince of Wales’s figure ;’’ consisting of circles, half 
circles, figures of three, &c., bringing the excellent skating qualities of each 
performer into requisition. The same party also favored the numerous com- 
pany with a quadrille, which they excuted with grace and elegance, and with 
the greatest exactness. Oxford may challenge any place in England for 
scientific skating. Sunday Times. 


The Fan-tailed Greyhound.-—This beautiful animal differs from the com- 
mon greyhound in the extraordinary length and softness of its hair, and its su- 
perior size and strength. It is, however, much inferior to it in speed. It is 
met with in most parts of Russia, where the breed is carefully preserved by 
the nobility, as coursing is a favorite diversion with many of them, who keep 
up very expensive establishments for that purpose. The Yagers, hunting es- 
tablishment of the Crown in particular, is upon a very expensive scale. The 
dress of the huntsmen is a leather cap, green jacket aud pantaloons, with a 
couteau de chasse by their side. The dog in question, perhaps, is one of the 
varieties of the canis familiaris. It much resembles the Irish greyhound for- 
merly so useful in clearing the island of wolves, but which is now extremely 
scarce, even in the country from which it takes it name. 








A Humane Parson.—( Extract from the Morning Herald, 11th Feb., 1843.)— 
White's * Natural History of Selbourne,” edited by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, 
M.A., F.L.S., (inter alia) states :—'* A neighboring gentleman one summer 
had lost most of his chickens by a sparrow-hawk, that came gliding down be- 
tween a faggot pile at the end of his house to the place where the coop stood ; 
the owner, inwardly vexed to see his flock thus diminishing, hung a setting-net 
adrvitly between the pile and the bouse, into which the caitiff dashed and was 
entangled. Resentment suggested the law of retaliation; he therefore clipped 
the hawk's wings, cut of his talons, and fixing a cork on his bill, threw him 
down among the brood hens. Imagination cannot paint the scene that ensued ; 
the expressions that fear, rage, and revenge inspired, were now, or at least 
such as had been unnoticed before. The exasperated matrons upbraided—they 





Rush*; second master, the Dake of Rutland; he also generally rides for the 





* Mr. Rush is no longer a master.—Ep. 

Dukes of Bedford and Beaufort, and Lord Albemarle ; Cartwright, for Mr. 
Price; Whitehouse, for Mr. Collett, and occasionally the light weights for 
Lord Albemarle ; Marlow, for Alderman Copeland; Rogers, for the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord George Bentinck ; W. Noble, for Mr. Ramsay ; Temple- 
man, for Messrs. Meiklam and Blaxelock. and Colonel Cradock; Hesseltine, 
for his own stable ; and Coapple for Sir Gilbert Heathcote. 

The other priacipal jocks are Chifney, who occasionally displays his inimita- 
ble riding in piloting 8. Francis on to victory ; William Scott, who rides but 
seldom, and only for his brother's stables ; John Day, whose first master is the 
Duke of Portland; second master, his Grace of Grafton; his sons, who ride 
for Lord Palmerston, Messrs. Etwall and Wreford ; Marson, for Mr. Johnstone; 
Bartholomew, for Mr. Rogers; Wakefield, for Mr. Shelley, and Mr. Isaac 
Day ; Mann, for Lord Exeter; Darling, for Lord Exeter, and Mr. Collins; 
Pettit, for Mr. Thornhill; Holmes, for Scott's stable; Neptune Stagg, for 
Lord Milltown; Howlett, for John Dav ; Cutton, for Lord Verulam ; Macdon- 
ald, for Messrs. Robertson and Theobald; and Butler, Buckle, Oates, Boyce, 
Sly, Crouch, Calloway, G. Noble, Dodgson, and a host of others, who, I be- 
lieve, have no particular masters. I am, Sir, &c., British Yeoman. 





Epsom Downs. 

Dear Bell,—I arrived here last night, and took up my quarters at Lumley’s. 
I found a goodly muster of the right sort in the bar (the room so renowned in 
the Canadian business), including the ‘* Epsom division,” trainers and all. The 
trainers adjourned te a private room, having some business to settle respecting 
the exercise em which more immediately concerned themselves, while we 
puffed our “* Hawannahs,” and talked racing. [t is ‘+ all ovor but shouting,” in 
the estimation of the Epsom people. Surrey Coals (Sirikol), as they facetious- 
ly term him, and Amorino being safe to win, and the only difficulty being to 
decide on which it is to be. The other three are in good work also, as I am 
informed. Sir Gilbert must consider himself fortunate in having so strong a 
Derby lot: five colts in the Derby, and all in force, is more than falls to the lot 
of most, but I believe Sir Gilbert has more than twenty-five brood mares. 

I have been to-day to see the ‘‘ new ploughed sweat” that the Epsomites are 
just now cracking so much about. It certainly is avery good one. The soil 
of Epsom Downs seems extremely well adapted for this description of gallop. 
You are aware that the ‘* Downs” is one solid chalk rock, covered in the first 
place with a compact layer of flints, which appear as if they were laid there by 
the hand of man, on the top of which is a covering of the most beautiful mould, 
about a spit deep, and then the turf. The consequence is, that no rain can have 
any ‘effect on it; it all runs away from the surface, there being no depth of 
earth to hold the moisture. This is the reaezon why Epsom. Leatherhead, and 
Micklebam, are so bad for summer work. They say here that the digging up 
the gallop will obviate this. The way they appear to have gone to work has 
been to carefully lift off the turf and mould from the chalk, to take out the 


execrated—they insulted—they triumphed ; in a word, they never desisted from 
buffeting their adversary until they had torn him in a hundred pieces.” It is 
amusing to see with what glee the worthy divine tells his tale, and his expres 
sions of delight at the poor hawk being tora into a hundred pieces. Now this 
very reverend would no doubt be shocked at witnessing a fair stand-up fight, 
and most willingly use every exertion in his power to prevent its taking place ; 
notwithstanding which, a peor bird being worried tov death deprived of its 
power of defence, proves such a source of gratification! Humbug will be the 
death of us. Era. 


The Chase, the Turf, the Road. By Nimrod. Murray.—This is the second 
edition of a very readable book by a writer who is always entertaining ; the pa 
pers thus gathered together were originally published in the Quarterly Re- 
view. The writer starts off in medias res, and pratties on about men and things 
just as if he had bis legs under your mahogany, and was chatting upon spurting 
affairs over a good bottle of claret. This is the grand secret of the effect of 
his writing,—hbe never makes himself up to shoot his cleverness at you; he 
speaks right on, yet he delivers himself eloquently too, and some of bis off-hand 
hits may be ranked as axioms. He went to see John H :nnan, the borer, then 
trained to the finest point the human frame can bear, examined him minutely, 
and exclaimed, ‘ [f this be perfection, and I feel it iz, why what a living quag- 
mire is ordinary man.” Mr. Apperiey has a quaiut way of throwing illustra- 
tive anecdotes into his notes: thus, whilst on the subject of gigs and pony- 
chaises, he relates the following 

A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Accidents by these carriages frequently arise from apparently an unknown 
cause. It is by no means generally known that horses frequently begin kick- 
ing or plunging in censequence of some part of their harness pinching them, 
but which their drivers are quite unconscious of at the time. Thus a coach 
horse is frequently set kicking by merely a twist in his trace. Many accidents 
however, arise from using horses not properly broken to harness. as well as 
from the inexperience of drivers. We have all heard of the young Oxonian who 
prevailed on his uncle to accompany him in his gig to Oxford. In passing 
through Kensington the old gentleman observed he had paid his nephew a great 
compliment, for that was only the fifth time he had ever been in @ gig iu his 
life. The nephew replied that his horse beat him hollow, for he had never been 
in one at all before that day. 

The great fault (and this is not the fault of Mr. Apperley, bat of the publish- 
er) is that this edition has not been revised and brought up to the present time. 
It is unpleasant, nay melancholy, to hear the writer referring to persons and 
things as “ being,” which have long since passed away. For instance, “ A royal 
stud still exists at Hampton Court” (p. 126). ‘* The produce are sold annually 
at Tattersall’s” (ibid). Thus, of poor Arthor Pavis, gathered to his fathers, he 
says “He is approaching perfection and bids fair to arrive at it?” (p. 153). Of 
Conally, “ He has a baa Irish seat, but he 1s very strong upon his horse, and his 
hand and head are good” (p. 152). As this work has no preface or date, save 
that of the publication 1843, the uninitiated will be sadly misled. 
Surely as the public called fur a second edition, it would have been worth while 








fiints by hand and sifting, and then to bury the sod, leaving the mould upper- 


= Se 5 re 


tu have employed the author to retouch his sketch ; John Murray is the last pub- 
lisher that should have shrunk from such an expense. In all other respects 
this edition calls for our highest praise ; the illustrations by Vizetelly & Co, 
are exceediogly beautiful. Era 


Rifle Shooting. —Toe Acrotormentarians met on Thursday, at the Brecknock 
Grounds, Cemden-town, to contend for their monthly prizes. The day was 
fine and the firing exceedingly good. During the first match (24 shots each— 
6 from 300, 6 from 250, 6 from 200, and 6 from 150 yards) there was @ severe 
struggle between Messrs. Dann, Lancaster, Catherwood, and Ash, to gain and 
keep the lead ; and at the close Mr. Dinn was two bull’s-eyes ahead of the 
second best, Mr. Lancaster. for the Gold Medal. In the succeeding match, 
for the Beaumont Medal, Mr. Dann was again the winner, hitting eleven out 
of his twelve shoulder shots, at 200 yards distance, including four bull’s-eyes. 
T e next two on the roll had each ten hits, including several! bull’s-eyes. 

Eza. 

















MOBILE (Ala.) RACES, Bascombe Course. 
MoBiLe, 9th March, 1843. 
Dear P.—Had our Spring Meeting been attended with any eclat, or produced 


any good sport, I had not left you so long in ignorance of its results. A capi- 
tal race well described yields its moiéty of enjoyment to the enthusiastic ab- 
sentee, whose imagination plays pruxy to his senses, but to waste words on a 
poor one is labor lost. It is as profitless as the effort to embody a shadow. 
| Could our race accounts have given any enbellishment to your columns, I had 
| not left them so long enwritten ; but as they are only useful in keeping your 
records complete, I trust they are yet in time. Lacon says—‘* When you have 
nothing to say, say nothing,”—and mindful of the ephorism, I “ come to He- 


cuba at once.”’ 


MONDAY, Feb. 27, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 72lbs., fillies 69lbs. 
subs. at $50 each, h. ft. One mile. 
Jas. E. Zuntz’s ro. g. Tigertail, by Wild Bill, out of Lucetta by Jerry....---.-..--..-- ! 
Col. Robt. Smith’s gr. g. John H. Stephenson, by O'Connell, out of a Virginian mare 
PE FR unw s nocccicgenin ch daiencea ein snd bdtbeinintibhndas dadeddscbiip to ewosseuee 


j 
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Four 


Gen. Thos. B. Scott's b. c. Sir Mark Wood, by Pacific, out of an imported mare...... 3 
Col. R. B. Harrison's b. c. west Gao a? dam by Virginius ............... 4 
ime, 1:55. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three 
subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Col. Robt. Smith’s bl. g. Old Master (brether to Oid Mistress), by Count Badger, , 


CSE Pee Or FS pr recidhtaenn cccneeetbush.sereestmteeansennetossennnd 1 
M. J. McRae’s br. c. Jim Brown. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Hal .......-... = =e 
Maj. Wm. A. Verreil’s br. f. Jone, by Imp. Consol, dam by Pacific ....--......--.-- 3 3 


Time, 1:56—1:53. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 28—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 88lbs., fillies 83lbs. 
at $300 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. 
Jas. E. Zuntz’s ch. f. Susan Hill, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Susan Hull by Timoleon 1 I 
Col. Robt. Smith’s ch. c. Borae, by Pacific,dam by Bagdad..............------0- 223 
Time, 3:54—3:51. 


The Glencoe won easily. She is the same J told you to louk out for in my 
last records, The colt was bad wich the distemper. 


WEDNESDAY, March I1—J. C. Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 8filbs. — 
4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; allowing 3ibs. to mares and geldings. 
Two mile heats. 

Col. Robt. B. Harrison’s b. c. Joe Winfield, by John Dawson, out of Sally Dillard 


Three subs. 


(Sleepy Jon's daw; S Yee occ s cc coddceccncecccccscccccossucbdvcsccccccosece 1 
Jas. E. Zuntz’s br. f. Jone, pedigree above, 3 yrs.......2..-.-0---e- nee eee eee ee 2 dist. 
M.J. M‘Rae’s br. h. Jim Brown, pedigree above, 3 yrs.....-..--+----<-+-------- dist. 
Col. Robt. Smith's ch. h. Bois d’Arc. by Eclipse, dam by Contention, 5 yrs --.--. dist. 


Time, 3:53—$:58. 
Bois d’Arc won the Ist heat, bit was distanced for fou! riding. 
THURSDAY, March 2—J. C. Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. Robt. B. Harrison’s b. c. Sleepy John, by John Dawson—Phenomena, 4 yrs... 
Col. Robt. Smitn’s ch. c. Borac, pedigree above, 3 yrs.....----+-----------0--0+-5 22 
Time, 5:59—5:58. 
FRIDAY, March 3—Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Gen. Thos. B. Scott’s b. f. Hannah Harris (own sister to John Bascombe), by Ber- 


trand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, 4 yrs. ... 2... 2-20-20 en eee nee een e eee -ee 
Malcomb J. McRae’s ch. m. Martha Carter, by Bertrand, out of Sally Naylor by 

Be. MMO S1SG, B 916 cnc cccceccccst dithaevdetoness cron ventieembactinn 2 3 
Col. Robt. Smith’s ch. h. Bois d’Arc, pedigree above, 5 yr$........-----20----+0+ 3 3 


Time, 8:00—8:04. 


SATURDAY, March 4—Proprietor’s Purse $300, conditiens as before. 
3 in 5. 


Mile heats, best 


Jas. E. Zuntz’s ch. f. Susan Hill, pedigree above, 4 yts ......-------0---+----- B48 
M. J. McRae’s br. c. Jim Brown, pedigree above, 4 Vrs -..-...----+-------+--- 2: 
Col. Robt. Smith’s gr. g. John H. Stephenson, pedigree above, 2 yrs .....-. -coe 3 8 dist 


Time, 1:55—1:55—1:57. 

SAME DAY—Second Race— The Waverley Cup” of $50 value, presented by the Pro- 
prietors of the Waverley House; ent. $10 each added; weights as beiore. Mile 
heats. 

J. MeNicoll’s b.c. Monkey Dick, by Dick Singleton, dam by Trumpator,3 yrs. 3 1 1 

James E. Zuutz’s gr. g. Joe Anderson, by Joan Anderson, dam by Imp. Levia- 

Oe ee ee SAR) VE A eae Pee 22 323 
Col. Robt. Smith’s bl. g. Old Master, pedigree above, 3 yrs ....-...---------- 
J. R. Blacker’s b. f. E//a Murphy, by Imo. Glencoe, d. by Sir William, 3 yrs... 

- Time, 1:53—1:55—1:57. 


I: rained in torrents, with so thick a fog that the horses were scarcely visible* 
And thus ended our Spring Meeting. 

Mr. D. Sreruenson has offered to sel! the track out to our resident citizens ; 
and as his price is low, and terms easy, I hope the sale will be effected. The 
property contains over 80 acres, with the course, stands, and ample stabling for 
40 or 50 horses. The sum required is $20,000—one half in cash, and the rest 
in one and two years ; and the mode proposed is to sell ic 200 shares of $100 
each, that so the track may become the property of our citizens, and the sports 
be conducted as in Charleston and Lexington. If this project can be carried 
out, you may look to see the Tur. >»vive here, for were the management in the 
hands of our leading citizens, their families would attend the races, and you 
know what the influeace of the ladies always is in such, or in all cases 

Adieu! Health to you, and success to the ** Spirit” y. 





Another Entry for the ** Presidential Plate.” 

The “ Pennsyivenian,” when commending the * adinirably engraved portrait 
of Col. Wityram R. Jounson, the Nestor of the Tarf, after a painting by In- 
man,” as furoished by the “ Spiri of the Times”—remarking, by the way, and 
ne doubt with justice, that it is “ certainly one of the best things of the kind 
ever issued in the United States’’—pertinently enquires : 

** Does it,” [The ** Spirit’’] “ intend to enter the Colone! for the Presidential 
Plate, that it brings him forward in such excellent stule? To which the “ Na} 
tional [ntelligencer” responds : *‘ Jesting aside, the * Spint of the Times’ might 
do a worse thing than that.”’ 

So say I, and so would sava great many. Those who know the * Napoleon” 
Colonel well believe he would in no way suffer from a comparison with the other 
renowned Col. Jounson, excepting from not having had an opportunity of equal 
distinction in arms; nor from one with some who have actually filled the Exe-’ 
cutive cheir. Excepting that our ‘‘ Nestor’’ nay wact their legal condition, he 
is as learned as ‘ the follower in the footsteps,” or as his * illustrious predeces- 
sor ;’’ and in patriotism, integrity, aud statesmanlike services, is in no respect 
inferior to either of them. Such, I understand, was the exalted estimation in 
which his judgment was held by our great oratur, the Hon. Joun Ranpotrn of 
Roanoke, that, when in Congress he had any new subject presented for his con- 

sideration, about which he had doubts, he was in the habit of stating the case 
for the unbiassed judgment of Col. Johnson ; and that he never had cause to re- 
gret his deference to it. _ Puito Jounson. 
‘N.B.—An autobiography by the Colonel would be of great interest. For 
more than a quarter of a century he has been at the head of the Turf, and for 
about half a one closely connected with t. I heve understood thet he rode some 
races for his father; and that he trained his Medley mare, Fashion's great gran- 
dam, as a stable companion to the famous Collector. The advertisements of 
the latter, in the Virgimia or North Carolina papers of the time, may throw some 
light upon Col. J’s Turf career, at that remote period. 








A certain tragedian, whose performance of Hamlet some thirty years ago 
was so successful that it was repeated fifteen years afterwards, and may proba- 
bly be looked for once every ten years till further notice, boasts of his godlike 
figure, but is candid enough to admit that “his paddiogs Lave cost him a lit- 
tle fortune.”” It may be said of him, that if his nose is not finely chiselled, his 
legs are, at all events, splendidly calved. 

Mount Etna.—Extract of a letter from Palermo, Jan. 5 :—* The eruptions 
of Etna have diminished, and the period of their termination seems approach- 
ing. Since my last the explosions have not been considerable. The torrent 
of lava has made little progress, and the damage which the burning mass occa- 
sions is now insignificant, but it always affords opportunities for scientife re- 
search and interesting observation. The mountain has become inaccessible, 
in consequence of the great fall of snow, which covers it to the very brink of 
the crater. Snow occupies all the other mountains, and entirely covers many 
other places, the valleys excepted, in which nothing can be more beautiful than 
the appearance of the vegetation, so remarkable for its extent and richness.” 
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“The Crack Story of the Month.” 


A TALE OF LA MORGUE. 


Victer Hugo, in one of his clever novels, has flung such a mantle of romance 
over the whitewashed walls and narrow limits of the death-receiving cell of 
La Morgue, that every succeeding writer would necessarily approach the sub- 
ject wit considerable misgiving, Were it not for the peculiar nature of the 
place. 

Metropolitan institutions enerally when they possess any remarkable and 
public interest, are commonly indebted for it to some particular circumstance 

which has occurred within their walls, or with which they are intimately asso- 

ciated; and the local historian seizes upon their leading feature, and thus 
makes their prestige his own individual property. But the Morgue cannot be thus 
identified with any particular writer, however great may be his genius; for its 
history once told is so far from being tuld for ever, that every vestige of the tale of 
yesterday is thoroughly swept away before the dawning of to-day ; and the 
tragedy of this week will be utterly superseded by the catastrophe of the next. 

he Morgue possesses a constant!y recurring and constantly varying story, 
involving equally new scenery, new actors, and new passions; the dead play 
the leading parts in every drama of fear, or guilt, or suffering; and the living 
are made subordinate accessories in the shifting paronama of horror with which 
every spectacle is wound up. 

The Morgue is the Omega of humanity—the grave without the coffin—the 
sleep without the shroud. Its interest is not the interest of this world; its 
scenes are not those out of which human ingenuity can weave worldly advan- 
tage or aggrandisement ; its tenants are not sentient beings, jostling amid the 
toil and care of every-day occupations their fellow-men and fellow-labourers. 
The stately cathedral, the wide senate -house, the busy courts of law, the pala- 
ces of royalty, and the prisons wherein vice and misery expiate their crime or 
their misfortune, alike open a way by which some may profit ; but the Morgue 
is not of these—for all who enter there with enquiry in their eye and upon their 
lip leave hope on the threshold, and seek only for despair and death! It is but 
a step from the busy thoroughfare of the crowded quay, from contact with the 
fluttering grisette and the thoughtful trader—for the death-cell stands in one of 
the most frequented quarters of the city—but one step from the hurrying vehi- 
cles whirling along, laden with youth and beauty, or freighted with merchan- 
dize, making the rude pavement rattle beneath their weight; and from the 
bright glare of the noonday sun, to the cold, still, dreary chamber of violent 
aud premature death. Thy solid walls beat back all sounds from without; the 
silence of the grave is already settling upon the dead ; and when at intervals that 
silence is broken, it 1s not with the cavil of competition, the lisp of courtesy, or 
the mirthful music of revel, but with the shrill scream of too tardy recognition, 
the heart groan of remorse, or the wailing of despair.* 

The appearance of the cell itself is very simple. It is a small square apart- 
ment, having on one side an open grating, behind which are ranged three broad 
planks, supported on trestles, each forming an inclined plane, and thus enabling 
the spectator to obtain a perfect view of the countenance of the corpse; while 
the garments worn by the miserable victiins of murder or suicide, when received 
by the officials, are suspended along the walls by hooks, and carefully displayed, 
in order to facilitate their identification. 

The place is scrupulously clean; and considering its nature, even cheerful 
—at least so it appeared to me—for I had thoroughly made up my mind to ex- 
perience a sensation of pain and awe on my entrance there, although I had 
been cautious to make my visit on an occasion when I knew it to be untenant- 
ad. I expressed a feeling of this kind to the friend by whom I was accompa- 
nied, who instantly congratulated me on the fact; declaring, that so great was 
the impression of horror and regret which he exprerienced on the first occasion 
when he set foot within the Morgue, that, although he had subsequently enter- 
ed there a score of times, he felt convinced that he should never be able to 
overcome its recollection. 

I urged him to tell me wherefore, when he replied—‘ Not now, nor here ; 
for, in order that you may be fully enabled to appreciate the spectacle to which 
I allude, I must relate to you that portion of the poor suicide’s history with 
which I afterwards became acquainted.” 

And in compliance with that promise, when we had driver in the evening 
with some friends into one of the lateral alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, we 
all alighted, and seating ourselves upon the grass, M. related with much 
feeling the sketch that follows :— 

‘* Tt was early in the spring of 1826 that a young Englishman of fashion, on 
his arrival in Paris. established himself in a splendid set of apartments in the 
Place Vendome. Fora time he continued entirely unknown; not only to the 
circle of French society which his expensive style of living would have pointed 
out as that to which he would necessarily have been welcome, had he been so 
introduced as to render his acquaintance safe; but even to such of his own 
countrymen es were then sojourning in the French capital. He frequented no 
club; dined at no restaurant of note; mingled in no amusement which in- 
volved communion with his fellow men; but, on the other hand, he affected no 
seclusion; and was evidently too indifferent to notice and comment to shrink 
from either when they became consequent on any of his pursuits. His equi- 
pages, although plain, and totally without arms, were of the most elegant des- 
cription ; h's horses unequalled by any in the city ; his establishment perfect ; 
and his boxes, both at the Italian Opera and the Francais, in the most elegant 
situations. 

‘* Although the stranger himself affected no mystery, the idle and the curious 
began, ere Jong, to weave many and subtle ones of which he was the hero ; 
and he had not resided ten days in Paris before it was decided that he must 
have something to conceal, or with his figure and fortune he would have been 
plungeél ten fathoms deep in all the fascinating frivolities of Parisian dissipa- 
tion. Ere another week had elapsed, the busy had fresh food for comment and 
conjecture ; for, at the gayest period of the day, the joli Anglais, as he was 
already called, appeared in an open carriage in the Allee de Longchamps, and 
beside him sat one of the most beautiful women who ever owed the glories of 
her eye and form to the warm skies of Italy. 

‘Who could she be? Certainly not his sister: for her dark and glowirg 
loveliness claimed no kindred with the auburn curls and clear blue eye of her 
companion. The young ladies suggested that she might be his wife; but the 
idea was promptly negatived by their elders, who discovered too much devo 
tion in his manner to admit its possibility. She was alone with him in Paris, 
and consequently the enigma required no sphinx to aid in its solution: the in- 
ference was palpable ; but, beyond the crude fact, all was covered with as 
dense a cloud as ever. 

‘In vain was the British Ambassador appealed to more than once by moth- 
ers wi'h marriageable daughters and fashionable spendthrifts, who were anxious 
to ascertain whether they could force their acquaintance upon him, and endea- 
vor to make him their banker through the medium of hazard and rouge et noir, 
without losing caste. His Excellency knew nothing of him; and could not 
recognise an English subject who had not even left his name at the embassy. 
And thus months rolled by, and the curious were as mystified as ever, save that 
it transpired through the servants of the stranger that he had arrived in Paris 
direct from Venice: but this was all that even his domestics thought fit to 

communicate. Meanwhile nothing could be more regular or more simple than 
the habits of the two handsome foreigners. They were constantly in their box 
at the theatres, riding or driving in the Bois de Boulogne, sauntering through 
the woods of Meudon, or wandering amid the stately magnificence of Ver- 
sailles; nor was the gentleman ever seen without his beautiful companion— 
they were as inseparable as substance and shadow ; and all the aillades which 
were lavishly bestowed upon each of them by some of the brightest eyes in 
Paris, were fairly flung away upon both. , 

‘‘ Things were in this state when the old Marquis de St. C—— arrived in 
Paris from his chateau in the Lower Alps; and as the vieux bon homme, for 
thus some of his associates thought proper to call him, had been regularly seen 
in the capital every spring for the last fifty years, his advent on the present oc- 
casion would scarcely have elicited a remark, had he not been accompanied by 
his bride, a fair young creature of sixteen, who had exchanged the seclusion of 
a convent for the arms of a bridegroom of seventy-nine, at he command of her 
father. It was her first appearance in the metropolis ; she had never even been 
heard of until she blazed in the eyes of the Parisians at the Opera like some 
sky-descended goddess; and it was consequently not wonderful that on the 
morrow the Hotel de St. C—— was besieged to such an extent, that the old 
Faubourg St. Germain appeared suddenly to have flang off a century of time. 
and once more to have become the quartier, par excellence, of the changeful 
and capricious capital 

“Nor was the admiration which had been elicited hy her beauty at all di- 
mmished in the eyes of the aristocratic associates of the old Marquis, when 
they learned that the fair young creature who now bore his name, far from 
oo = clever little aventuriere whom each expected to find her, was in 

y the only child of the Count V——, who had been banished the court 
a years previously for some alleged disrespect to loyalty ; and who, waen 
aes ee pardoned and recalled, refused to return to the scene of 
g : ambition; preferring the tranquil and certain enjoyments of his 

wn secluded estate, to the feverish and fitful existence whence he had been 
ormerly cast out. 


j ‘* Young, noble, beautiful, and rich, such, they discovered, was the wife of 
* Holeroft relates of an individual, that he had visited the Morgue daily during a period 


of twenty years, and that he ; 
it was untenanted pt pes days io — by which he fouod that, on an average, 
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the withered, decrepid, doting old Marquis de St. C——. What a delightful 
page had been suddenly opened to the aristocratic deseuvres of Paris! More 
than one bel it voted an address of thanks to the polite husband for the no- 
ble self-sacrifice which he had shewn in bringing his fair wife to Paris ; while 
the more designing and the more speculative made heavy bets on the future 
destiny of a lovely and innocent being to whom the very though: of vice was 
unknown. 

“Pure and light-hearted as in her first childhood, the beautiful Marchioness 
received all the homage by which she was immediately surrounded, without a 
fear or a suspicion of evil; and many a courtly whisper, which would have 
breathed pollution into a more worldly and accustomed ear, fell harmless upon 
hers, and was rewarded with a smile. 

“ Laure had never loved, nor guessed she that it is every woman's destiny 
once to do so daring her life. She had known the Marquis from her infancy, 
she had smiled upon him from her cradle, sported on his knee in her girlhood, 
made him the confidant of all her joys and sorrows; for he was her father's 
only intimate associate, and his nature was less stern than that of her own pa- 
rent; and thus her bon petit papa, as she was accustomed to call him, was 
always the medium through which she obtained indulgence or evaded punish- 
ment; and when she was summoned to the convent parlor by the widowed 
Count, and desired to prepare herself to become the wife of his friend within a 
month, her only feeling was one of delight that she should so soon and so un 
expectedly be freed from conventual restraint, and left at liberty to coax, and 
be spoiled by, her bon petit papa, without even the dread of her father’s frown 
to damp her enjoyment. 

‘‘ Such was the mood in which, a month after her marriage, the fair young 
Marchioness found herself suddenly steeped to the very lips in the gaieties of 
the metropolis; and if Laure knew nothing of evil, the Marquis, on his side, 
appeared totally to have forgotten its existence ; and to look upon his wife only 
as the laughing, romping girl, whose will had always been his law; without 
remembering that the child had grown into a beautiful and radiant woman, and 
that in Paris the husband of such a bride could ill dispense with a dragon in 
his garden of the Hesperides. - . * ‘i 

* * * * * * 

“Tt was a crowded night at the Theatre Francais. Mlle. Mars, then in the 
zenith of her fame, made her first appearance as the heroine of a drama which 
had been written expressly to display her admirable talent, and of which report 
spoke highly on the authority of the gifted artiste herself. Every box was 
filled ; and the pit resembled a sea of human billows, heaving, jostling, and 
pressing one over the other, until the whole space was full to suffocation ; but 
even on that occasion there were two groups in the house, which almost di- 
vided the admiration of the audience with the heroine of the evening. 

‘Well had it been for both had they never met!—had sickness or sorrow 
bound them to a weary pillow or a dreary hearth !—had even death visited their 
dwellings, so that he had come softly and slowly, like an expected guest who 
could not be evaded, and whose fitting hour had rung; for then he would 
have killed the body only, and the soul would have defied his power ! 

“** Tesoro mio !” murmured a low, rich voice, like the breathing of a summer 
wind over roses ; ‘I shall be jealous of this wondrous actress if she absorb you 
thus, both eye and ear. Did I ever before, think you, speak for the third time, 
ere I could win a reply ?” : 

“‘ The questioner was a magnificent woman, with eyes like midnight when 
the storm-cloud sleeps; her hair, of the deepest black, was swept smoothly 
back from such a brow as might have become a Cleopatra, and braided behind 
into a knot which seemed too weighty for the small and delicate head on which 
it grew. Her complexion was of that clear rich brown through which the blood 
rushes in a tide of crimson; her lip was curved like the bow of the archer ; 
and her teeth glittered from excess of whiteness. Her lofty figure was full, 
and rounded into that perfect outline which betrays that girlhood has departed, 
and is replaced by the summer-tide of beauty ; while the arm, which, partially 
veiled by a drapery of rich black lace, rested upon the crimson cushion of the 
box, was of such exquisite shape and grace, that it almost beguiled the eye of 
the spectator from the flashing face above it. Though habited entirely in 
black, the jewels that she wore rendered her costume somewhat tvo costly for 
the simplicity of a Parisian theatre ; and yet they so well became the stateli- 
ness of her beauty that none could have wished them away. 

“It is almost needless to say that the individual whom she addressed was 
the young Englishman of the Place Vendome. It was with a start, and an 
accent in which there was almost a tinge of impatience, that he replied, * For- 
give me, my dear Bianca, but my thoughts were elsewhere. I intended no 
discourtesy.’ 

‘* * Discourtesy !’ repeated his beautiful companion to herself, as if uncon- 
sciously ; ‘he meant no discourtesy !’ And as she looked more fixedly upou 
hirn, she remarked that it was not the genius of Mars which had so riveted his 
attention, for his /orgnette was not pointed at the stage; but as she ran her rapid 
glance along it, she discovered that it was fixed upon a box on the opposite 
side of the house, which, like their own was tenanted only by two individuals. 
Bianca needed no glass to enable her at once to distinguish this; and she 
had not leoked more than a second in the same direction when her dark eye 
flashed like lightning, and the hot blood rushed in a burning tide over her 
brow. 

‘On one side of the box sat an aged gentleman, whose elaborately laced 
cravat and powdered head were in constant motion, from his solicitude to an- 
swer and amuse his companion, whose animated expression and beaming eyes 
seemed to light up the space around. It was a fair young girl; so young and 
so fair that neither time nor sorrow had written one line upon her snowy fore- 
head. Her long auburn ringlets fell like links of gold over her brow and face ; 
her large blue eyes,which deepened into purple when she laughed, were widely 
opened, and fringed along both lids with long dark lashes—a rare beauty, which 
gives to the eye, in moments of repose, a p deve which must be seen to be un- 
derstood. She was simply dressed in white, with a bunch of roses in her gir- 
dle, which were put to shame by the brilliant glow of her smooth and rounded 
cheek ; and as she sat there in all the grace and the glory of her sixteen sum- 
mers, no wonder that many a lorgnette, which owed its homage to the gifted 
ry Cnany prove truant, and linger on the lovely face of the Marchioness 
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* * * * * 


“Tt was midnight ; and a sumptuous saloon in the Place Vendome, gorgeous 
with its draperies of crimson satin, its flood of light, and its costly furniture, 
was tenanted only by one solitary female. On a console of green marble stood 
a salver with a vase of fruit, and a couple of crystal goblets filled with wine ; 
and upon atable in the centre of the floor lay a sheet of paper closely written 
over, and crumpled as though it had been crushed by the hand, and beside it a 
lady’s glove embroidered with silver. 


“The occupant of the room was Bianca; but not the proud and placid 
Bianca of the Theatre Francais—not the loved and loving Bianca of the early 
spring, who fled to Paris with him of whom her passion had made an earthly 
idol ; and abandoned all that had once been dear to her without a pang or a 
regret. 

cf It was now winter; the snow lay deep upon the ground, and the wind 
howled its hoarse dirge in the wide chimney, and at intervals sent the light ashes 
of the wwod which was burning upon the hearth in eddies over the apartment ; 
but scarcely was the change without so great as that which the transit of those 
few months had produced upon the lady. 

‘She sat in a low chair before the fire, listlessly forming the likenesses of 
grotesque or familiar things in the burning logs which were blazing furiously 
under the impulse of the blast ; her arms were folded tightly before her ; her 
head rested upon her bosom; and her long hair, totally unconfined, fell about 
her like a mantle, and swept the floor. Still it was easy to perceive, even 
through that graceful veil, that her tall figure had become thin and wasted ; 
while her bare arms, from which the wide sleeves had fallen back, had lust 
their roundness also. She was still beautiful, for the exquisite outline of her 
1eatures might well defy alike time and suffering to rob them of their peculiar 
and haughty loveliness ; but it was a fearful beauty, that had been scorched 
and withered under the lava-flood of passion, and which no peaceful sunshine 
could again restore. 

* Suddenly she started up, and pressing her hands upon her temples, as if to 
stay their throbbing, she began to traverse the wide saloon with hurried and 
unequal steps ; A | arush of blood crimsoned her previously pale features, and 
lent a light to her dim eye, as she exclaimed passionately, ‘ And was it for this 
that I left my home '—for this? To be set aside and forsaken for an idle girl, 
whose most serious pastime is the pursuit of a flying feather? For this I for- 
sook husband and child '—a husband who although stern, was true; and a 
child who, wanting words, talked to me by her smiles? Was it for no higher 
guerdon than contempt that I abandoned all, and became a thing which the 
cold and happy blush to name, and even the vicious worldling holds him- 
self privileged to pass with scorn, or to address with insult? Can it be that, 
to live in a fool’s paradise for a few poor months, I have flung from me all 
that makes life dear !—Honor, and home, and friends, the ties of kindred, and the 
voice of praise? Well art thou paid, Bianca! It is stern justice that he who 
was thy crime should become thy punishment! And yet—yet—should the 
first blow have been dealt by Him? Could I not have been aroused from my 
dream of sin by the touch of some otherhand? But, perhaps, it is better thus ; 
the work wil! be more quickly and more surely done. Another than he might 
have wounded the surface, and left the heart unprobed ; but Ae well knew how to 
cut to the very core.’ ae bing | 
“ And then she laughed the bitter, blighting laugh which has poison in its 








mirth! As she paused an instant in the centre of the floor, the door of the 
apartment opened ; and an aged woman-stood upon the threshold, towards 
whom the passionate Italian sprang in eager haste. Clasping her hand, she 
hurried her into the saloon, whispering hoarsely ; ‘ You are welcome, Alba; | 
had forgotten that you, at least, are true tome. Come hither—I have a tale 
to tell you—a long and wondrous tale of love, and trust, and crme. Sit here, 
here in this velvet-covered chair. Misery should, at least, be lodged luxuriously, 
when it has made a mockery of life.’ 

‘‘ And, having forced her terrified companion into the seat which she had so 
lately quitted, she flung herself upon the carpet beside her, and buried her 
face on the knees of the agitated woman. For a time her sobs were fearful. 
She who listened to them felt that they were unaccompanied by tears, for they 
were hard and dry, and seemed to rive the heart from which they sprung. 
Suddenly they, ceased, and tossing back her streaming hair, the victim of her 
own weakness swept her open palm over her forehead ; and, without seeming 
to remark the paralysing grief of her companion, she spoke, in a voice which 

ony had rendered as calm and equal as though sorrow had never shaken it; 
You must remember Alba, the infant daughter of a noble house which had 
no other heir ;—a lordly house, famous throughout Venice for its long descent 
and its prodigious wealth—a haughty house, which had given a Doge to the 
republic, and more than one cardinal to the papal court of Rome. Nay, speak 
not; there is no need to name it, for there is nuw so foul a stain on its escut- 
cheon, that not all the virtues on which for centuries it has built up its pride 
can ever efface the blot. 

‘*** You remember the daughter of that house, Alba—a gav and happy child, 
for whom every day of life was one continuous carnival. It was you who 
rocked her cradle ; who encouraged her timid footsteps into strength ; who 
watched her as she grew from infancyto womanhood. She lost ler mother 
while she was yet a girl; and sometimes [ have thought, Alba, since —— 
You know what I would say—sometimes I have thought—for even satisfied 
and happy guilt has its moments of reflection—that surely my pure young 
mother’s spirit should have saved me. Could she not have flung the mantle 
of her innocence between me and my betrayer, and hid my crime from that 
power by which it is even nowsavenged! But I wander from my purpose. 
The heiress to wealth, to honor, and to fame, was at length a child no longer. 
Flatterers told her that she was beautiful; and poets wrote sonnets to her 
eyes. Her mind had been laid open by careful and earnest fingers, and the 
pages promised to do no discredit to her lineage. This was she when they 
married her! It was a gorgeous festival; and none asked whether the noble 
bride who pledged her faith at the altar wore her heart upon her lip, or whe- 
ther she stood there an unresisting victim. Had they been able to look into 
that heart, they would have found a blank—a fearful blank—soon to be filled 
with loathing, falsehood, and dishonor! 


** You know the rest, Alba; the disappointed bride, the neglected wife , 
the trembling mother learned, when it was too late, that she could be loved 
even to idolatry—that she could love as wildly as she was loved. You know 
the arts that were used to win her; for she was, at least, no easy victim. 
You know how tenderness for her infant child tugged at,her heart-strings, and 
made her almost forswear her selfish passion. You watched her as it failed at 
length before the devotion of the first man who had ever taught that heart to 
beat at his approach ; and you—you, the nurse of her infancy, the guard of 
her youth, the stedfast and uncalculating friend of her womanhood—you alone 
clung to her in her disgrace, [have been happy, Alba—I have been very 
happy—a child sporting upon the brink of a precipice among the flowers that 
veil it—a bird sipping the honey-dew whiie a serpent couches beneath the blos- 
som-laden boughs, ready to spring.—All, all that can be imagined by which 
the mind may figure a false security on the very confines of destructian, such 
have I been. Poor self sacrificing friend!’ And as she spoke she passed her 
small thin hand over the fave of her weeping listener. ‘I, at least, have ga- 
thered a few buds of blessedauess—the nightshade is pleasant to the eye when 
we forget its poison; but you have suffered without reaping even the reward 
of the guilty ; for he is false, Alba, false as ’ 








*«* Nay, nay; your ear has been abused, my gentle child.’ 
| * Would that it were so; but no, nd —See you yonder letter?’ and she 
| pointed to that which lay upon the table ; ‘It is from Her—from the fair fiend 
_who has robbed me of the only heart I ever cared to win—the only friend, 
save vourself, whom my shame and my crime had left me. Do you hear me, 
Alba '—declared his passion for another! One victim does not suffice; he is 
| weary of the fond wretch who has clung to him through so many tedious 
| months, and he asks for a new sacrifice. She has rebuked his boldness with 
_all the indignation of a proud woman who holds+he confession as an insult. 
| But this is not enough. She has robbed me of his heart; for she must have 
| looked and listened when he talked to her as though she loved him, or he 
_would not have dared so much! And what care I for the casket when the 
jewel has been abstracted? While I was dear to him, I could have braved 
every thing for his sake—I have done it; but now, now—’ and she wrung her 
hands as she again started up, ‘now I care not how soon we part.’ 

‘** You may be in error, my beloved mistress,’ said her companion. ‘ [ 
pray you to be more calm ere you decide.’ 

“*T am calm, quite calm,’ was the cold reply. ‘I have long guessed his 
falsehood. Can you rot read the suspicion upon my wasted brow and in my 
withered form? Long, long! yet still I would not be convinced. I would 
che for who does not ciing to life while it can still be cheated into 
hope? 

a! Was it not enough that he should profit by his father’s former friendship 
with the Marquis de St. C to abandon at once, and for ever, all his ha- 
bits of seclusion? that he should pass houts of gaiety and happiness in the 
crowded saloons of pleasure, while I kept lonely vigils by bis neglected hearth ’ 
Was it not enough that he taught me [ was no longer the first and only object 
of his solicitude ; and that care and sorrow might do their work, without elicit- 
ing one sigh from him who once was jealous lest the summer air should chill 
me? Was not all this enough? but must he also love the pretty plaything 
with which he had learned to amuse his leisure hours !" 

‘‘ As she ceased speaking, she rang a silver tell which stood near her, and 
an attendant entered the room. 

‘© * Where is your lord, Joachim ?” ; 

‘«* At the hotel of the Marquis de St. C , madam ; end he desired 
that your excellency should not await him, as he might not return till a late 
hour.’ 

“* He shall be obeyed. I will wait for him no longer. Midnight is long 
passed ; and I am wearied of these tedious watchings. Good night, good Al- 
ba; I shall require no attendance. Quiet is all J want. Nay, homor me, my 
kind nurse, in this ; my brain will not bear more words.’ 

“ ¢ Will you then promise me to go to rest at once, dear lady "’ 

‘««* Yes, with all speed; and ere you sieep, Alba, say one orison for me; 
and ask that the repose which I am now about to seek may be sweet, and calm, 
and dreamless. Nay—nay, not my hand ; kiss my cheek, old friend, as you 
used todo in my happy childhood, before I fell——Good night!’ 

‘© When she was once more alone, the lady approached the table, and taking 
up the letter which lay upon it, she read it through slowly, and like one who 
weighed every word that it contained with anxious scrutiny. 

““*T blush for you as well as for myself,’ she murmured, half audibly. 
‘Aye! she does well to blush for kum!’ ‘ Do you believe me base enough to 
wrong an indulgent husband?’ Aye! there, indeed, she has a strong hold. 
‘An indulgent husband !’ Could this girl-Marchioness have been so brave 
had her lord been cold and stern as mine was? Perhaps yes, for she thinks 
of herself; I only thought of him. ‘ You may come to our hotel as usual ; 
it will prevent all suspicion of your folly, and I will endeavor to forget it.’ 
‘ And he is there now !’ she exclaimed passionately, as she once more crushed 
the letter in her hand. ‘Now! when my heart is bursting, and my brain 1s 
burning with a fire which no tears can quench—Need any whisper to me how 
her weak forgiveness of such an insult must end at last? And shall I wait 
to see the drama played out to its closing scene! Never, by all the saints! 
I have promised to go to rest, and I will fulfil the pledge ; but I will think 
only of her, for, if I let my thoughts wander to him, I may shrink from the 
cold bed that misery has spread for me. This dainty glove, too! It must 
have been a love-token ; her lips had touched it, and so be treasures it as a 
miser hoards his gold. This, at least, shall perish with me.’ And she thrust 
it into her bosom; and turning away from the table with a dry eye, and 
cheeks in which burnt two crimson spots, so vivid that they looked as though 
her heart’s blood had been concentrated there, she passed into an adjoining 
apartment, whence she again came forth, efter a brief interval, enveloped ina 
wide mantle of black velvet. Giving one long, wild look around, in which she 
appeared to embrace every object within the saloon, she threw the hood of the 
cloak over her head, and, gliding down-stairs, made the accustomed signal ; 
when the porter, without rising from his bed, pressed upon the cord which 
raised the bolt of the outer door, and in the next instant she stood alone, an 
hour after midnight, in the midst of the snow-covered Place Vendome. 


‘\ * Peste soit de ces Anglais !” muttered the angry official ; when jost as he 
was about to settle himself to sleep, a new summons was heard from without, 
and he was again compelled to put forth bis arm from beneath the warm cover- 
ings in which he was enveloped. ‘ Peste soit de ces Anglais! On sort et on 
rentre toute la nuit comme des rats et des chauve-souris.’ He obeyed the sig- 
nal, however; and a groom, wearing the livery of the young Englishman au 
premier, passed into the court, and rang the bell which communicated with his 
master’s apartments. 














“Tt was answered by the same domestic who had been previously sum- 
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_ The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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moned by the unfortunate Branca ; and to him the messenger delivered a note, 





with instructions to give it to his mistress, should she not yet have retired to | material to her robe 


rest; but on no account to disturb her should she have done so, as it was 
merely to inform her that milord would vot return home for aday or two, 
having engaged himself to accompany a@ party at an early hour on the following 
morning to the chateau of & friend a short distance from the city. . 

‘‘ Having so done, he departed ; and Joachim having reascended with the 
letter in his hand to tre saloon ; when, vo answer being given to his appeal for 
admission, he opened the door softly, concluding that his lady had indeed re- 
tired, as he had been previously insttucted to request ; deposited the note on 
a console; and having extinguished the lights, and scattered the burning 
brands fer asunder over the hearth, in order that they might gradually die out 
without risk of mischief, be withdrew in his turn to rest. 

“ All was soon still and dark in that lordly chamber; and the only objects 
within it which could whisper of the history of the hour were two poor fragments 
of paper; the one closely written over, and the other inscribed hastily and 
oriefly with a few burried lines, which, however kind they might have seemed 
to a casual reader, would have spoken only of coldness and change to the 
heart of her to whom they were addressed. There lay the two small hinges 
ipoun which revolved the destinies—perhaps the eteraal destinies—of three 
human beings ! 

* * * * * ¥ + 


* * * * * * * 





“ The pretty little chateau, or rather farm, of the Marquis de St. C was 
situated only a couple of leagues from Paris ; and was au expensive plaything 
which he had recently purchased, in compliance with a caprice of his young 
bride, a8 an occasional retreat from the busy dissipations of t.e capital. During 
the eventful day just over, it kad been announced to the marchioness that the 
finishing stroke had been put to its luxurious arrangements, and that precau- 
tions had been taken to render its immediate occupancy both safe and conve- 
nient, should she think proper to pay it an experimental visit. 

‘* Young, lively, and indulged, the fair girl no sooner received this as 
surance than she determined not te lose a single day in removing to ce cher 
petit paradis de maison, as she instantly decided that it must be ; aod accord- 
ingly a messenger was despatched to intimate to the concierge that on the 
morrow a party would take possession; and as the young Englishman was 
present when the arrangement was made, he was requested to join it by the 
unsuspicious marquis himseif. Although he weakly yielded to the invitation, 
he had not left the Hotel de St. C-—— more than a moment, when a full and 
painful sense of his neglect of the devoted and unfortunate Bianca half in- 
duced him to return and retract his promise ; but in the next his passion for 
the marchioness overcame his better principle,—he should live under the same 
roof with her for days, perhaps for weeks; see her at all hours and in all 
moods,—he could not forego the prospect for a thousand Biancas ! 

‘Tt was, however, far more easy to make this resolution than to communi- 
cate it to his deserted victim; and he had scarcely crossed the river when he 
resolved to drive to an hotel in the Rue Richelieu, write from thence a few 
lines to the Italian, explaining his intention; and remain at the hotel for the 
night, on the pretext of not disturbing her by returning home at so late an 


, 


hour. 

‘Just as he had gained the ceatre of the bridge, the horse which he was 
driving had started and plunged forward violently ; and as he gave his note into 
the hands of the groom, in order that he might immediately deliver it in the 
Place Vendome, he inquired of the man if he could account for so unusual an 
exhibition of vice in an animal ordinarily so gentle. 

‘““* Please you, my lord, he heered the splash; and somehow these brute 
beasts always smell out death when it’s a-doing; for I don’t doubt, my lord, 
that it was some of these French people a-throwing themselves into the river— 
they're always at it !” 

‘Rebuking the man for not having communicated his suspicions to him at 
the moment, the young Englishman dismissed him on his errand ; and imme- 
diately retired to rest, delighted at the expedient by which he had escaped 
the sight of Bianca’s tears. Had he known what produced the sullen sound 
which startled his affrighted horse, he would have learned also that he had no 
longer those tears to dread ! 

‘‘ Morning came, clear, and bright, and frosty ; and, ere noon, all the party 
save one were assembled at the Hotel de St. C ——, ready to start, when the 
venerable Baron de Dumas, the cousin of the marquis, sent a servant to an- 
nounce that an important affair would detain him at the palace until the even- 
ing, but that he would join their circle an hour before supper. There was, 
consequently, no further reason for delay ; and the marchioness, having wrap- 
ped herself closely in her furs, and given strict injunctions to her bon petit papa 
to close the windows of his carriage, and not spoil the whole expedition by 
taking cold, she was handed to her own equipage by one of her guests ; the 
rest followed ; and ere long the whole train had swept through the barrier. 

‘* The remainder of the day passed rapidly over ; there was so much to see 
and to admire; so many questions to ask and to answer ; that the twilight 
was beginning to gather ere Madame de Valerie suggested an improvement in 
the dressing-room of her friend, which could only be accomplished by the pur- 
chase of an expensive article of vertu, perhaps not even immediately to be 
procured in Paris. Be this as it might, however, it was, of course, decided 
that its acquisition was indispensable ; and when the gentlemen were called 
into council, great was the delight of the young Englishman to find that he 
was the happy possessor of precisely the description of gem coveted by the 
marchioness. Having announced the fact, and obtained permission to add 
this missing grace to the apartment of the lady, he would not delay its transfer 
even fora night; end desiring his groom to return to Paris and bring it care- 
fully thence, he shortly afterwards joined the rest of the party in presenting a 
gay welcome to the Baron de Dumas, who hed just arrived. 


‘* The old gentleman was chilled by his journey, and had seated himself in 
a chaise-longue before a biazing fire, while the remainder of the group stood 
around him, laughingly demanding what news he had brought from the city 
whence they had been absent so many hours; and he indulged their mirth Ly 
detailing his proceedings at the palece, and drawing lively, and not always 
very good-natured sketches, of the sayings and doings of some of its inmates 
But suddenly becoming serious, he exclaimed, ‘ But the merveille du jour, 
mesdames, is the supposed svicide of a most beautiful young female, who was 
found in the Seine this morning, and carried to the Morgue.’ 

" Trepas de grisette, without coubt,’ said Madame de Valerie, contempt- 
uously. 

“By no means, madame; on the contrary, my curiosity was so much ex- 
cited by what I heard of her excelling beauty and the richness of her attire, 
that had I been able to permit myself to lose one hour of your charming so- 
ciety, I should decidedly have made a pilgrimage to the Quai Notre Dame, in 
order to satisfy myself that the accounts were not exaggerated. Poor crea. 
ture! Itmust, indeed, have been a bitter sorrow which made her select such a 
death in this inclement weather ;’ and the old gentleman shivered,as he sat within 
the influence of the warm blaze, surrounded by luxury and comfort, at the 
reckless desperation of the wretched suicide. 

“*Tt is, indeed, most dreadful to reflect upon !’ said the young Englishman. 
‘Could it be that it was this wretched girl whose death-plunge scared my horse 
upon the bridge last night as I was leaving the hotel of the marquis?’ 

‘** Nothing more probaple, if so disagreeable an adventure did occur to you,’ 
was the reply ; ‘for she is at present the only occupant of the Morgue. There 
are few individuals of either sex who woula have courege under any cireum- 
stances to brave the river in its present state.’ 

“* Affaire de coeur, of course, Monsieur le Baron?’ lisped the pretty little 
Countess St. Angel. 

“«*T will bet any one a thousand francs * commenced her husband. 

‘“«*Nay, nay, make no bets upon such a subject, count,’ said the English- 
men ; ‘it is too horrible! But have they obtained no clue to her identity? 
If she be a gentlewoman, it cannot surely be difficult to trace her connexions 
or to recognise her person.’ 

‘** All was mere curiosity and conjecture when I was informed of the cir- 
cumstance,’ said the baron. ‘ One or two persons are stated to have said that 
they knew her well, and remembered having seen her in Pans for several 
months ; but as none of them could tell who she was, no reliance was placed 
on their assertions, though the general impression seems to be that she is a 
foreigner.’ 

‘Supper being just then announced, the subject was dropped for a time ; 
but it was ultimately resumed by the Englishman, upon whom the vague rela- 
tion of the baron had made a strong and painful impression. 

“* Yoo did not, then, yourself, monsieur, see this beautiful suicide 2’ 

‘* Time failed me, milord, or [ should certainly have done so; but my 
friend, the Chevalier Plane, gave me a most vivid description both of her 
person and her costume. That Madame la Comtesse made a shrewd guess at 
the impulse of her self-destruction is by no means doubtful, asa white kid 
glove, richly embroidered with silver, and evidently from its size belonging to 
a rival, was found in her bosom!’ 

‘ The Englishman suddenly fell back in his chair, with an expression of mute 
and anxious horror, while his eyes, as if instinctively, fastened upon the mar. 
chioness. His emotion was, however, unobserved ; for the touch of romance 
which the baron’s last information had given to the subject, riveted the atten- 
tion of the whole party upon himself, and he quietly continued his narra. 
tion :— 

‘** Labelle trepassee, who is now lying stretched under the coarse coverlet 
of La Morgue, mesdames, was attired, when drawn from the river, in a dress 
of black velvet, which was gathered together in heavy folds about her waist, 
where it was clasped by a large emerald ; and wore suspended from her neck a 
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miniature encircled with the same precious gems; a large cloak of a similar 
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‘But the baron’s description was here abruptly terminated by the emission 
of a wild, wordless, gurgling sowed from the lips of the young Englishman, 
who, rising from his seat with a violence by which it was overset, rushed from 
| the room like a maniac, and disappeared. 
| * As be reached the court, he was encountered by the groom whom he had 


| despatched to Paris for the toy coveted by the marchioness, and he no sooner | 


saw him, than seizing the gem which he was carefully conveying to the house, 


he dashed it frantically upon the pave ment, where it shivered into fragments ; | 


while, with white and quivering lips, he attempted an inquiry to which he 
could not give utterance. There was, however. no necessity for words; the 
messenger already knew all that his master sought to ask, though he was still 
ignorant of what he might have told; for, beyond the disappearance of the 
Lady Bianca, every thing was mystery tothe man himself; but the violent 
and uncontrollable emotion upon which he looked satisfied him that her eva. 
sion was aiready no secret at the chatean; and he, therefore, answered un- 
| hesitatingly to the questioning look that was turned upon him :— 

| ‘***Ttis, inceed, too true, my lord; my Jady is——-—’ 








} 


| made it vocai with human agony, the Englishman sprang into the saddle which 
| his groom had just quitted; and, ere the astonished guests in the supper-room 
| had time to reach the court-yard, he was galloping furiously away in the 
| darkness, on the road which led to the capital. 


learned from the lips of the affrighted groom che disappearance of a lady to 


young maychioness. The glove! was it then her glove which had been found 
| resting upon the cold bosom of the suicide? Was it Aer idle and selfish co- 
| quetry which had driven a fellow-creature to destruction! It wes fortunate 
for the self.convicted woman that the effect produced upon the whole of her 
guests offered an apology for her own emotion ; for, etter a few comments and 
conjectures, conversation flagged, and the different members of the party of 
pleasure were glad to retire to their several chambers, wearied and harassed by 
the adventures of the day. 

‘Oa and on, meanwhile, pressed the jaded horse and its reckless rider ; 
uncil the poor brute, already wearied by its previous journey, and urged beyond 
its speed, slipped, over a loose stone, and jell, hurling its load to the ground 
with a violence which would have caused a bystander to believe that death 
must have ensued : but it seemed as though the Englishman was beyond 
physical injury ; for, after rising from the earth, and ascertainicg by a hasty 
glance at the prostrate animal that it was incapable of further exertion, he 
recommenced with a hurried step bis city ward journey, bare-headed, and in a 
slight evening costume, ill calculated to protect its wearer against the rigours 
of the season. 








moon had greatly accelerated his progress ; and here he would inevitably have 
been stopped had not his person been well known to the guard, who, on ascer- 
t ining his identity, said, with a laugh, ‘ Sont.r/s farces, ces Anglais! Milord 
is walking for a wager n’est-i/ pas vrai’ An eager affirmative, accompanied 
by a gold coin which he flung towards them as he passed, satisfied the gate- 
keepers ; and the lover of Bianca stood within the walls of the city where 
she lay dead. She whom he had loved as greatly as he had wronged her—bis 
own Bianca, who had oniy him left on earth to comfort and protect her, and 
whom he had abandoned by his neglect togleach—the young, the bright, the 
beautiful, the high-born ! And there was no bope— he was dead! And how 
died she! Not as the happy die—not amid the tears, and prayers, and bless. 
ings, of those who loved her ; but alone, with madness 10 her brain, and despair 
tugging at her heart-strings ? Ir the bleak darkness of a winter midnight she 
had perished miserably, violently setting the last seal upon a career of sin by 
that crime which cannot know repentance—she had died the death of the 
suicide ! 

** Wild thoughts these with which to wander through the silent streets of a 
sleeping city! No wonder that, ere he reached the Morgue, the conscience 
stricken man was ina state of partial madness. Had he never existed, she 
had been stil] living, Lonoured and heppy. Had he even been true to the 
victim he had made, she would still have existed, less honoured, less happy, per- 
haps, but yet hoping on, and trusting even where she had heen the most deeply 
wronged : but now what was she! 

‘“ As he asked himseif the fearful question he was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the death cell. 

“ Day was just dawning; for the young Englishman, absorbed in his own 
agonising grief, had frequently wandered from the direct path; and the tall 
houses of the strects before him looked like grim spectres starting from the 
snow-covered earth, while the sullen and sluggish Seine was hall obscured by 
the dull vapours that hung about it like a veil. He turned one glance towards 
the fatal river; and then withdrew his eyes with a cold shudder, such as all 
his night wandering under the biting influence of the season had failed tu pro- 
duce. He hurried on; Ais was no errand on which he could linger: ‘he truth 
lay before him; and he must learn it al] or become a maniac. 

“The custodier of the Morgue stood upon the threshold smoking a pipe, to 
protect him from the damps of the dawning, and his portly person filled up the 
doorway ; but he had no sooner cast his eyes upon the advancing figure than 
he moved aside, for he saw at once that the errand of the scantily clad, 
bareheaded, and frenzied individual before him could have no other end than 
death. 

And he was right ; for ere another moment had elapsed, the narrow ceil, 
though tenanted by three individuals, was, fora few seconds, as silent as the 
grave. Upon the corpse-plaok lay the body of Bianca, cold, stiff. and pale ; a 
coarse and scanty coverlet veiling the a limbs whose outline could be 
traced through the unseemly shroud. Her face was bare, and so beautiful in 
its rigidity that it might have seemed the dream of genius wrought into mimic 
life by the hand of the statuary, had not the long raven hair streamed over the 
brow and cheeks, and trailed, dank and heavy with moisture, almost to the 
floor ; while at distant intervals a large drop of water would fall from the 
tangled masses, and plash heavily upon the stones beneath. Above her head 
hung her velvet mantle and her sable dress—she appeared to have provided 
her own pall—and upon the plank beside her, freed for the time of its accus- 
tomed ghastly load, were displayed her jewelled clasp, the diamond that she 
had worn upon her finger, and a gem-encircled miniature. The wretched man 


grating which separated him from his victim, vivid memories swept over his 
spirit of the hour in which that picture was painted ; of the bright sky ; the 
dark-browed artist ; and the vows which he was breathing into her ear for 


it—peaD! 
in the neat instant he was stretched insensible upon the pavement. 

“« Aye—aye, I though: hew it would be!’ exclaimed the custodier, as he 
saw him fall; ‘I thought the jewels would soon tind an owner. Here, Lisette 
— Lisette dépéchons,—here’s one come to claim the dead lady, who's as sense- 
less, and wellnigh ascold, as she is. Be gentle with him,’ he added, with more 
feeling than might have been expected from an individual inured by habit to 
scenes of misery; when, in obedience to his summons, his wife descended from 
an upper apartment, and began to assist him in raising the stranger. ‘ Poor 
gentleman ! he cannot have been in his right seuses to brave the weather in 
such a dress as this! 
carry him up-stairs, and see what I can do with him, while you run fora sur- 

eon. * * * * * * 

“The few acquaintances whom the young Englishman had made in Paris 

never saw himagain. ‘Tie body of Bianca was privately interred in Pére-la- 


and aplain stone, simply inscribed with her initials B S., was placed upon her 
grave. But hours before she was laid at rest in the solemn cemetery, he who 
should have wept beside her dust was many leagues distant from the city. 

“« Two years after she perished ahandsome monument was erected over her 
remains, but still no clue was given to her identity ; tbe initials were repeated, 
and ina line with these were added C. L. ; while beneath both was wrought 
the semblance of a withered tree struck by lightning, with the affecting 
motto— 

‘¢* puTTO EB PBRDUTO!’ 


“ About that time a young Englishman of rank died of rapid consumption 
at Madeira.” Fraser’s Magazine for March, 1843- 





ANGLING. 
‘* When I was a little boy, 
Ere yet I learned my book, 
I felt an itch for angling 
In every little brook —Vide Angler's Progress. 


And, sir, I find, after forty years’ has glided past, the hankering after ang- 
ling has grown with my growth, and strengthened with my strength, and the 
osier rod of the little boy has for upwards of twenty-five years given place to 
the bamboo and running tackle of the sedate sngler, and minnows and gud- 
geons to the noble prey of trout, pike, perch, chub, roach, dace, &c. But no 
more of this, it is not to my present purpose. Your columns are, I believe, 
open to all classes, the peer and the peasant, the artisan or the labourer, pro- 


the one or the other, or both, I must leave you to decide. 





** With a shrill cry, or sather yell, which rang out upon the night air and | 


** The consternation of the courtly party requires no comment, when they | 


whom his master was devotedly attached, and who had accompanied him from | 
Italy ; and then it was that, for the first time, a spasm of horror shook the | 


* The night was far advanced when he reached the barrier, although the | 


saw it all ata glance ; and as he stood, gasping for breath, and clinging to the | 


whom it was designed ; and there it lay—in the Morgue ; and she lay beside | 


He turned his languid eyes from the miniature to the corpse, and \ py 


Call Jacques, bonne femme, to watch the door ; and I'll | 


Chaise, permission having been purchased of the authorities at 9 heavy price ; | 


vided the offering is legitimate or useful, and whether this of mine is either | ~~ 





| ia the art of angling), who had several times received a dish of fish from me, 
called upon me and expressed a wish for a day’s fishing and an introduction to 
the sport himself, wishing to become a disciple of honest old Izaak. Accord. 
ingly 1, nothing loath, agreed, and after a few brief preparations we started. 
You, perhaps, will ask for the whereabouts, I timidly answer for the Brent ; 
yes, the little insigificant Brent, the precise spot Hanwell, where the viaduct 
stretches out of the valley of the aforesaid Brent; but I know the water well 
from its rise among the high grounds about Finchley, to where it engulphs 
itself in old Father Thames at Brentford, and many and ofttimes have I filled 
my basket with its finuy treasures. We reached the Coach and Horses, at 
the foot of the hill, between eleven and twelve o'clock, a.M., baited aad pro. 
ceeded to the scours above the church, and shortly succeeded in an iatumacy 
with some silly small roach and gudgeon, with which we retraced our steps, 
and made for the deep water at the back of the Asylum, and began to fish in 
earnest. The first bait I swung, after two or three casts, found “one, a fish of 
the right sort; but he, forseoth, not wishing to quit his quarters at so short a 
notice, paid off with ray line some twenty or twenty-five yards, when [ turned 
him, and at twenty minutes past two, pM., Mr. Pike was jumping Jim Crow 

on the grass ; weight 3lb. 8oz My next customer was a fire perch, Lib. 1002 ; 
| my next the same, Ilb. 2oz., and caught trolling ; my friend ail the time lost 
| in amazement, never having seen anything larger than & few roach or dace, 
_ caught about Lea Bridge ; but keeping to his work of bottom fishing with @ 
| steadiness that would have dove credit to an older angler, he succeeded in 
basketing a dozen bream and roach, weighing together about 7\b. 

Finding nothing in the shape of a Johnny, I shifted my ground, and was 
very carefully dipping my bait off the osier bed, when whirr, whirr, wen? my 
winch, and off went my fish in gallant style; but all things have an end, his 
race, of course, soon ended. My brother Bob was now mad with delight ; 
/iny new prize was a large jack. Well, be was scarce safe in my basket, and 

a fresh bait on, when another hungry rascal! seized the tempting morsel, and 
| was as safely, though not so speedily 'anded, for after runnitg my line nearly 
| out three times, he got entangled among some flags, and {fr twenty minutes 
| defied every effort to dislodge him, but our motto ** patience and perseverance,” 

was his master, at last, and after about five hours’ fishing, we returned to town 
with a good appetite, and about 25lb of fish for our pains. 
Yours, &c., Leatugr STockine, 





CIGAR SHOPS AND CIGAR GIRLS, 
| BY THE RED NOSED MAN. 


If I was mystified the other day as to the ultimate fate of ‘the old editors,” 
[ must admit that I am lost in surprise when I reflect upon the unaccountable - 
manner in which shop girls, those who embellish for a time the cigar shops, 
particularly, come and go! In the North, where a man buys a cigar ae much 
| to keep bis nose from freezing as anything else, I am told that a cigar girl has 
been known to remain in one shop as many as two or three months at a time. 
_ We must allow something for the difference in latitude—some of our stars are 
|not visible they say on the other side of the Equator—but how odd the idea 
| seems to us in this region, where the cigar girl and her existence is like that 
| of the meteor, when one may say lo! how beautiful !—and it is gone. 
| Ihave never been able tu acconnt satisfactorily for the sudden disappearance 
| of the ci_ar girls, and it always struck me as being somewhat presumstuous in 
the Gothamites to attempt the discovery of the yoong lady, about whom such 
noise was made and so many stories told sometime ago. They are as wise 
now as when they began, of course. For my part I have given up all idea of 
ever tracing the head quarters of the aurora borealis or the quarter to which a 
cigar girl disappears, and I can only say that beth come very mysteriously, shine 
for a time wonderfully, and then disappear suddenly and go eff bodily, no hu- 
man being knows whither. I have heard, it is true, certain low minded, mat- 
ter-of-fact personages gravely assert that the latter ran off with young men ; 
but I don’t believe » word of it. What! atobacco Divinity consent to leave 
her worle of smoking, chewing, snuffing and sneezing ad:nirers and go into 
retirement with one of the nobodies? [| jike a story with some show of rea- 
son in it. 

I well remember the first cigar I ever smoked and the persen I bought it of. 
A beautiful creature !—cheeks admirably pale—lips painfully red—hair much 
blacker than black (I mean ordinary black) and the nose somewhat inclining to 
a pug, or just enongh of one to make a man doubt whether it might be so de- 
nominated or no, and send him back to the shop several times to find out. [| 
might have been guiltless of the enormity of smoking to this day, had it not 
been for this girl, for up to this time I had not pvffed at all—except a young 
| friend of mine, an artist, whom I inflated in the newspapers, and my only ex- 
| cuse for commencing the practice then, was my youth and inexperience. I[ 
hesitated for some time at my first entree for the purpose of scraping an acquain- 
tance with this personage, whether to call for snuff, cigars, smoking tobacco 
or ordinary short cut or pig-tail. There was nothing sentimental in provender 
for pipes; snuff led to sneezing ; and as for chewing tubacco, I never had been 
able to understand how it was that a man could utter soft nothings to a beautiful 
woman with a great quid in his cheek. But a cigar, ah! there was something 
‘‘above the common” in a cigar—the curl of its smoke furnished a world of 
similies [they are generally enveloped in smoke, so that no man can make out 
the sense of them) its ashes furnished an instructive moral, and altugether there 
was something extensive and rakish in the whole business. So a cigar I re- 
solved to buy, and moreover to smoke, and that right valiantly too in the imme- 
diate presence of the young lady with the uncertain nose. 

It was a long time you may be sure, before I could select the exact kind of 
a cigar I wanted, although sach was my ignorance of the weed at that time, 
that a tenpenny nail wound around with a cabbage leaf, might have been sold 
to me as a genuine Havanna, and I none the wiser! Well, a real cigar was 
obtained at last and paid fur, and a light was furnished gratis, by the prettiest 
hand in the world, covered with costly rings. Whether it was admiration of 
that hand, caus ing inattention to the business in which I was engaged, or lack 
of the proper knowledge, I know not, though I have misgivings that it was the 
latter, certain it waa that neg'ecting to bite off an end of the roll, I was for 
some time at a loss to know why my cigar wouldn't ** draw *’ as other people's 
cigars did, though I maneged it at last. By this time I had progressed con- 
siderably in my acquaintance with the fair cigar dealer, and, puffing out a large 
volume of smoke which in an instant more had strangled me, and regaining my 
breath, remarked :-— 

* I’ve no doubt you find it very tiresome to be obliged to remain in this pent 
up shop, all these bright summer days.’’—{whitf ) 
| "A sigh or. the part of the lady, and a labored puff on mine. 











I'll try another 
tack thought I, knocking the ashes off my cigar with the little finger of my right 
hand ; (I had learned to do that from observation. ) 

** You have parents,” (whiff,) said I, feeling rather queer at the stomach. 

“ T have, though far distant now,” she replied, in a very low tone of voice. 

( Whiff.) “Iu another land, (whiff,) I suppose?” said I, feeling more queerly 


‘Oh dear, no!” she replied, “ only in New York.” 

* Only where, did you say?” (whiff,) I enquired, as amiably as I knew how, 
feeling borribly at the same time. 

I must have changed countenance and turned very pale just at that moment, 
for she gave me q peculiar look of mingled sympathy and distress, as she again 
replied, *‘ only in New York.” 

“Ah! (whiff) I understand —(an awful sensation) —o only in New 
Yor-yor or- ?” 

I recollect of staggering against a lamp post in frout of the shop—undergo- 
| ing all the horrors of a fit of sea sickness—and in the midst of it, of heariwg a 
| half-smothered laugh in the shop I had left, in which a man’s voice was plainiy 

perceptible ! 
| When I did learn to smoke it was not in the presence of a female, for that 


| lesson effectually convinced me, that smoking and gallantry didn’t go well to- 
N. O. Republican. 





gether! 





| New Zealand, Aug. 25 —The editor of the Nelson Examiner, published at 
| Auckland, New Zealand, expresses his fear that the publication of the journal 
will have to be stopped fora time, there not being at the settlement any (reacle, 
| the principal ingredient for making the rollers with which the type is inked, 
| The editor publicly soligits donations of this indispensable article. 
| Reasons for Learning to Sing.—The celebrated Wm. Byrd, the author of 
| Non nobis Domine, gave the following very forcible reasons for learning to sing, 
in a scarce work published in 1598, entitled, “ Psaims, Sonnets, and Songs of 
Sadness and Piete :—First. It isa knowledge easilie taught and quickly learn- 
| ed when there is a good master and an apt scholar.—Secondly. The exercise 
of singing is delightful to nature, and good to preserve the health of man.— 
| Thirdly. {t doth strengthen all parts of the heart, and doth open the pipes.— 
| Fourthly. It is a singular good remedie for a stuttering a1.d stammering in the 
| speech.—Fifthly. It is the best means to preserve a perfect pronunciation and 
| to make a good orator.—Sixthly. it is the only way to know when Nature 
| hath bestowed a good voice; which gift is so rare that there is not one among 
| a thousand'that hath it; and in many that excellent gift is lost because they 
| want an art to express nature.—Seventhly. There is not any music of instru- 
| ments whatsoever comparable to that which is made of men’s voices, when the 
| voices are good, and the same well sorted and ordered.—Eighihly. The better 
| the voice is, the meeter it is to honour and serve God therewith ; and the voice 
| of man is chiefly to be employed to that end.— Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum. 
Musical Times. 
The sale of the library of the late Marquis Wellesley produced between 


a 
Sir, on Tuesday, the 18th uit., having nothing better to do, a friend (a novice £1,200 and £1,300. 








March 25, 








__ The Spirit of the Times, 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


John Blount avd Eliza Calvert are again in the field. The latter has a re- 
markable turn of speed, and is one of the most promising mares in the Old Do- 
minion. She is in the stable of our friend Dr. Payne. The renowned John 
Blount is one of the best horses ever bred in Virginia ; over a good course, in 
good condition, he could have run two heats mighty low down in the forties. 
He 1s in Mr. Hare’s stable, and we fervently hope his game leg will stand, and 
long do him good service. ; 

The match for $500 a side, between Tom Ben/on and Postmaster, is off, the 
latter having paid forfeit. The match was to have been trotted (two mile 
heats, under the saddle), on the Beacon Course, on the 20th May. 








Prospect of Sport at Havanna.—Our correspondents ia different sections of 
the country express a great degree of confidence that the establishment of an 
American race course at Havanna will open anew market for our thorough- 
bred stock, more especially as stallions and mares are allowed to be imported 
free of duty, while geldings are heavily taxed. In the British West India Is. 
lands, more particularly in Jamaica, there are a great number of established 
Jockey Clubs which give purses as large as any of those in the United States, 
A wholesome rivalry between the Turfmen of the Spanish and British Islands 
would be productive of great benefit to the American breeders, inasmuch as 
horses can be imported there from any of the Atlantic cities at half the cost of 
their sphipment from England. The N. O, * Picayune ”’ of the 8th instant has 


the following paragraphs on the subject :-— 


We have had the pleasure of conversing with gentlemen who came over in 
the steamship Alabama from Havanna last week. We are very happy to learn 
something definite as to the prospects of the new race course. Whatever may 
be the zeal with which turfmen here may encourage Mr. Garrison, ualess he 
can enlist in his favor the promtuent gentlemen in Havauna, the project will be 
likely to fall through. Mr. Garrison bas succeeded in obtaining the counte- 
rance of the Captam General of the island for his enterprise. By the express 
permission of his Excellency, the course is named the “ Valdes Course,” and 
from the same high quarter every facility has been offered to the proprietor. In 
obtaining such distinguished patronage, and in forwarding his interests in other 
modes, Mr. Garrison has been particularly indebted to the kindness of the 
Count de Santovenia, a gentleman of the highest consideration, and alike dis- 
tinguished for the liberality of his sentiments and,the generous hospitality which 
he dispenses. Mr. de Lara, the nephew of the Count, and, like him, noted for 
his abilities and his acquirements, bas rendered signal service to the cause. 
Indeed, all classes in the Havanna look with favor upon the effort of Mr. Garri- 
son to establish a race course. 

It is particularly gratifying to hear, too, from such gentlemen as have re- 
cently visited Havanna, how kindly and hospitably they have been received 
there, while their descriptions of the attractions of the city, its gaieties and 
amusements, are glowing in the extreme. The mode of life prevailing among 
visitors to the island is represented to us as being much as in the United 
States, from the number of hotels kept by Americans or Eaglishmen ; while, 
at the same time, they enjoy all the pleasures to be derived from a residence 
in a foreign capital, and that one of the most peculiar in its character, and in- 
viting in its novelties and its gaieties, in the known world! We are sanguine 
in the hope that the establishment of Mr. Garrison's course will eventually lead 
to more frequent intercourse between the citizens of Havanna and this city. 
Should racing take root among them, we may expect to see the amateurs from 
that island in attendance upon our meetings, when we venture to assure them 
that the attentions extended by them to citizens of the United States will be 
gratefully remembered and cordially reciprocated. 


The New Race Course in Louwisiana.—Mr. A. B. Newsom, (a Tennessee 
acquaintance of ours) who has recently established a course at Clinton, East 
Feliciana, advertises his meeting to commence on the 27th instant. The new 
Jockey Club convened on the 4th inst., and elected Laraverre Saunpers, Esq., 
President, and D. J. Fiexer, Esq., and R. Beown, Esq., Vice Presidents. 





New Jockey Club at Vicksburg, Miss.—The * Whig,” of thet ilk has the 
following sensible paragraph relative to ‘he establishment of a new club and 
course at Vicksburg. 

Our readers will perceive that a call is made iu our paper to-day, for a meet- 
ing at the court house, on Saturday next, for the purpose of organising a Jockey 
Club at this place. We have the assurance of many geutlemen from the ad- 
joining counties, who are raising fise horses, that they will join if the club is 
once formed—Mr. Roper has leased the track and has put it in complete order, 
and promises to spare neither pains or expense to render it equal to any cuurse 
in the State. Let all lovers of the fine horse come forward and join the club, 
the expense will be trifling, and much good many be done towards improving 
the stock of our State—no county is better able to keep a course than Warren, 
if the people will only take it in hand. 

The “ call’’ alluded to by the ** Whig” is subjoined :— 

Jockey Club,—We the undersigned believing that an efficient Jockey Club 
can be formed in this cuunty, agree to meet at the Court House, on Saturday 
the 4th March, inst. for the purpose of formicg saidclub. Gentlemen favorable 
to the project, that have not signed the agreement, are respectfully requested 
to attend the meeting. 


S. S. Prentiss, John Rabb, 
Arderson Miller, Jefferson Davis, 
Jobn Willis, Edgar Wood, 

J. F. Mackin, John B. Williamson, 
P. W. Tompkins, David McCaleb, 

Dr. T. J. Harper, R. E. Hammet, 

I. N. Glidewell, E. G. Marble, 

J. M. Chilton, W. H. Lee. 


It will be seen that it is headed by the Hon. Sarceant S. Prentiss, “the 
Demosthenes of Mississippi,” Maj. AnpERson Mituer, the U. S. Marshal of 
that State, and other distinguished gentlemen. We are delighted the matter 
has fallen into suck capital hands. ‘In days lang syne” the Vicksburg races 
were as well and fashionably attended as any meeting in the State, as we hap- 
pen to know from personal experience. 


The Canadian Turf.—We learn from our editorial friends on ‘ t'other side 
‘of the Line,” that at the annual meeting of the members of the Montreal Turf 
Club, held at Swords’ Hotel, on Tuesday, the 7th March, the following gentle. 
men were elected officers of the club for the ensuing year :— 

President.—The Hoa. Col. Gore. 

Vice President.—Charles Penner, Esq. kc 

Stewards.—The Hon. C. C. S. DeBleury, Lieut. Col. Ermatinger, G. W. 
Aubrey, Esq., R.A.; Lord Tullamore, 43d Regt.; Hon. John Pangman, Capt. 
T. W. Jones, Q.L.D. 

Treasurer.—Geo. D. Gibb, Esq. 

Secretary.—Samuel David, Esq. 


U> For a Report of the Mobile Races, etc., etc., see page 39. 


The late Gen. Emory’s Blood Stock is to be sold during the Spring meeting 
at the Kendall Course, Baitimore, as will be seen by an advertisement in to- 
day’s paper. 

lump. Skylark is to stand next season near Berryville, Clarke Co. Va, under 
the direction of J. W. Ware, Esq. 


Freo. S. Harman, Esq., of New Orleans, advertises Grey Fanny (the dam 
of Grey Medoc and Kate Aubrey,) for sale with her yearling filly by Imp. Le- 
viathan, during the Metairie Course Races. We hope the Messrs. KennER— 
et own the two flyers referred to—will add Grey Fanny to their excellent 
stud. 

J. S. Berryman, Esq, also has for sale, ia New Orleans, a colt and two 
fillies by Medoc, and a colt by Mingo. They are al! fashionably bred, and we 
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_ ‘HE VIRGINIA STABLES IN TRAINING, 

Dear Sir.—I learn the races are to come of in consecutive weeks, com- 
mencing at Belfield, Va., on the 2d Tuesday in April; Newmarket, the 3d 
Tuesday; Broad Rock, the 4th Tuesday; Alexandria, the 1st Tuesday in 
May ; National, 2d Tuesday ; Kendall, 3d Tuesday ; Camden, 4th Tuesday ; 
and to conclude at Long Island on the 5th Tuesday—that is, unless there is to 
b2 a meeting on the Eagle Course, at Trenton. I have heard nothing from it. 
Is there to be a meeting ? 

From the number of fine horses in training, we may look forward to good 
sport. At Belfield, there are several stakes to come off, which will attract a 
good show of horses. Mr. Hare must be there, as his filly by Priam, out of 
Canary, is engaged in a Stake, and it is more than probable he will bring John 
Blunt, sop, and several others. He has a Mingo 4 yr. old, and seven or 
eight 3 yr. olds. Major Jas. Burney, of Warrenton, N.C., wil! be there 
with Duanna, Dolly Milam, Brown Stuat, and five or six others. And Col. 
JouNson has his Priam, out of Screamer, engaged in a 4 yr. olds Stake, so he 
will send something for company. Mr. N Ratves has a stable, and has his 
fine Priam colt Hector engaged in a Stake, and also his 4 yr. old Cymon colt | 
Jack Walker, in a Stake—he has some good ones. And Dr. Payne is on the 
spot with Eliza Calvert, Eutaw, Peggy Hale and his 3 yr. old ch. f. Antoinetie 
by Leviathan, dam Multiflora, ch. f. Bolina, by Priam, dam Agnes, by Tonson, 
b.c. by Priam out of Imp. Bashful, b. c. by Priam, out of Fanny Wyatt’s 
dam, and his b. c. Oregon, by Philip, out of Secret, by Luzborough. 

Doubtless there will be others who will attend that sparring week of prepara- 
tion for more desperate contests, for a niche in ‘‘Fame’s proud temple’’ on 
courses where the thirlies—and perhaps the fwentves—are practicable. The 
prospect is good for several cracks to meet there—viz. John Blount, Eliza Cal- 
vert, and Duanna, and it will be sure to be a cracking race, whether their legs 





stand or not. It is a pity such horses should ever be placed on the list of | 
cracks. Every one who goes for the points ought to be at Belfied, where they 
may laden themselves and float gently on through the campaign, bartering crude 
and hasty opinions, for more refined and certain conclusions. 

From Belfield, the current will wind its way on to Newmarket, where all the | 
tributaries of North Carolina and Virginia must dash together, to see which 
shall deluge the other in its own superiority, and then flow on in common to 
meet the powerful tide of ‘an ocean of good ones,” from the North, when and | 
where they will dive (as naturally as ducks,) into the thirties. 

Virginia, March 13th, 1843. Yours, most truly. A. Z 








Noie.—We are not aware what arrangements are in progress respecting a 
meeting ov the Eagle Course, at Trenton. Will Mr. Brown enlighten us! | 

Is John Blount really in training again? We are heartily glad of it, and that | 
‘the white legged filly ” Eliza Calvert is to take the field again. “A. Z.” 
has our grateful acknowledgemests for his information. 





EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH VS. TIME. 
Over the Centreville Course, Long Island, Saturday, May 31, 1834. 


FOR $2000—100 MILES IN 10 HOURS. 
BY A PAIR OF MATCHED HORSES IN HARNESS. 

The details of the followmg match of which little else than the result was 
communicated for publication at the time, has, at our request, been furnished by 
the official Timer, and one of the parties interested, both of whom are well 
known in this community as gentlemen uf equal integrity and intelligence. 

The match was made between B. R. Tueact, Esq., and Mr. — , both of 
this city, in the Spring of 1834. The terms of the match were that Mr. Theall 
would trot a pair of bay geldings kept and used as his private carriage horses, 
side by side, as a pair,in double harness, before a four wheeled waggon or car- | 
riage, 100 miles in 10 hours and 20 minutes [the 20 minutes being allowed for 
rests or stops, but the horses not to be kept in motion longer than 10 hours] for , 
$2000—the match to come off any day during the month of May, and upon any 
ground that Mr. Theall might select, he giving the opposite party twenty-four | 
bours previous notice. The horses were Master Burke, a confirmed crib-biter, 
aged about 12 years, and Robin, about 8 years old. 

Notice was first given for Thursday, May 29th, and the ground selected was 
the Centreville Trotting Course, Long Island, {1 mile and 10 feet round] but 
it having at an early hour commenced raining violently, the match was posi- 
pened until the following 

Saturday, May 31st, 1834.—A little before 9 o'clock, A.M., the horses ap- 
peared on the ground, harnessed as a pair, with cross reins, acd attached to a 
very light four-wheeled carriage, with a sulkey body (of the size of a common 
chair) mounted on the springs or thorough-braces, as a seat for the driver; the 
weight of the carriage was 185 lbs. Mr. Geo. Spicer, the celebrated trainer 
and jockey of trotting horses was selected to drive the match ; his weight was 








| and by older horses. 


| heats at least within the aggregate of Fashion’s time. 


| the eighth mile in 1:48. 
twelfth mile in 1:47—({the time of the fastest mile ever run by Fashion,} and 





within a fraction of 150 ibs. Robin was altogether tov high in flesh, and had a 
false quarter in one fore foot, of which he complained—Master Burke was in fine 
condition. The ground was in as good order as could be wished, the rain on 
the Tharsday previous having cooled and somewhat softened the surface, which 
was naked as a turf, and smooth, composed of a sandy loam, yet in general 
rather firm and hard. The odds before starting were two to one on time. 

At 20 minutes after 9 o'clock, A.M., they went off at a moderate pace, and 
continued at the rate of from five to six minutes per mile, until they had gone 
ten miles; they were then pulled up and breathed for aboct half a minute. The 
following is an accurate statement of the manner in which they were driven, 
and of the different stoppages during the performance :— ) 


At the end of the 10th mile they were stopped .................... 0:35 sec 
se rr) 20th o ‘“ “ 7m) 03, le Ue ei 9:40 
‘“ “ 30th “ +e + a ee ee Oe eee ree 3:02 
“ ““ 40th te “ee “6 OCR OE DETR 1:21 
“ ‘“ 50th “ “ “ - alia OR no RR ac, eS Oe 11:19 

(Here they were unharnessed and rubbed down. ) 

“ “ce 60th sé ““ oT = \' <i lemabine h aan eet 3:44 
“ 70th “ “a “ We: SS bia see ee ee 0:42 
“ se 86th “ “  , tues tebmedbeham 0:41 
se “ 90th “ee e “ i La ae 3:17 
os “ 95th “ ae “ Set’? tee meenmeaaae 0:30 
“ “ 8th “ “ “é Mo GOs. KDAsseddvice 0:43 

Total time of stoppages...........--..---2-2------eeeee 28: 34 


The 100 miles were accordingly trotted in 9 hours 48 minutes and 48 seconds, 
which being subtracted from the time taken by the stoppages 28 minutes 34 
seconds, gives the total time 10 hours 17 minutes 22 seconds, thus beating the 
time allowed (of 10 hours 20 minutes) two minutes and thirty-cight seconds ! 

We have preserved the time in which each mile was trotted, the shortest was 
5:06, and the longest 7:27. The horses showed wo symptoms of distress in 
the first 50 miles ; here the odds became in favor of the performance. When 
they had accomplished 80 miles Robin appeared to be much affected and his 
respiration became long and difficult ; here it was suggessed by Mr. Spicer to 
take the draught off Ais traces, which was acceded to by Mr. Theall ; conse- 
quently the entire draught during the remainder of the match fell on Master 
Burke, which double duty he performed in gallant style, Robin laying back on 
his collar merely keeping uphis pace. At the 80th mile betting changed against 
the horses, and the odds continued to increase until the last mile. Robin was 
dead beat, but Master Burke could have done still more. 

The course being circular they were trotted the first 37 miles with the left 
hand to the pole, but Lere Master Burke became restive, and would not work up 
well—as many supposed from fatigue—but such an idea was not evtertained for 
a moment by those who knew his indomitable game. The horses were in con 
sequence turned, and the next 36 miles driven with the whip-hand to the pule, 
when Master Burke gallantly redeemed himself. They were now turned again 
and went once round, but it was very evident that Master Burke had some queer 
notions about which side he did his worh; they were accordingly turned once 
more and finished the match with the whip hand to the pole. 

The utmost credit is due tu Spicer for the great judgment evinced by him 





throughout, and his coolness and management. He persevered to the end with- 


-- _ : —w ED 
This we consider the most extraordinary performance on record. Tom Thumb. 
went 100 miles in a ligat two wheeled sulkey in 10 hours 7 minutes. A norse 
at Charleston, South Carolina,.was matched in January, 1826, to travel 50 times 
round the Washington Race Course (a distance of 50 miles) in five successive 
hours, either in harness or under the saddle, which he performed in harness 

having 2 minutes and 12 seconds to spare. But when the impediments to free 
action and stride which occur toa pair of horses coupled together (compared to 
one singly) are taken into consideration, neither of these performances and par- 
ticularly the last, can be named with that of Mr. Theall’s horses. 

During the last fourteen miles of Mr. Theall’s extraordinary match Master 
Burke was not only obliged to do all the work but to drag along his partner, 
Robin, who supported himself by * playing the old soldier” in a style that would 
have excited shouts of laughter on any other occasion. Master Burke was con- 
sequently a good deal punished near the close, but he would have gone through 
the match cheerfully, and without distress, had Robin been equa! to him in endu. 
rance. At the conclusion of the match the horses were instantly unharnessed 
and warmly clothed ; thev were not suffered to lie down in the stable but were 
carefully groomed while walking ; on the following morning they walked from 
the course to Mr. T.'s stable in town, a distance of nine miles or more, and, in 
the course of a few days, they were entirely recovered from the exhausting ef. 
fects of their immense day’s work. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “ OBSERVER.” 

Mr. Editor.—Your notion that * Fashion would nearly have distanced the 
cracks referred to,” in my last communication, [John Bascombe, Post Boy, 
Mingo, Lady Clifden, Fanny Wyatt, Mary Blunt, Decatur, Picton, Atalanta, 
Andrewetta and Omega,] goes to controvert one of the Turf axioms thet I have 
adopted—that there is not a great difference between the best horses of differ- 
ent eras, from the days of Flying Childers to those of Harkaway. No one, in 
my opinion, can estimate their relative powers, or those of Match'em, Eclipse, 
Highflyer, or Priam, any more than we can those of Virago, Leviathan, Galla- 


| tin, Florizel, Sir Archy or Boston. 


I believe, tov, that Fashion's grandam, Reality, was about as good arace hag 
as the present “nonpareil.” In her3 year old sweepstakes with Timoleon, 
(Boston’s sire.) at Newmarket, Va., the three heats were run in 3:49—3:47— 
and 3:48, time that has never been made on that course, excepting in one heat, 
Portsmouth’s best heat beating Boston, was 3:48. An- 
drewetta beat Boston there a first heat in 7:50, the fastest four mile heat over 
that course. Omega has run the fastest four mile heat on the National, D.C. - 
2d heat withia one second of Bascombe’s single heat, the best heat on the La- 
fayette, Ga. ; and has lately, with weight for age, won a 3d heat within five 
seconds of the fastest heat on the Columbia Course, S. C. 

From their other achievements, I believe, if the state of the course had been 
equally favorable, that John Bascombe and Post Boy would have run their two 
Post Boy, bezting Min- 
go, toe following week, in his third four mile race in less than a fortnight, ran 
Mingo and Mary Blunt, in a close contest ran their 


their éhird heat in 7:46. Fanny Wyatt and Decatur in other races shew that 
they were about as good as Mingo, as well as Lady Clifden. Picton beat him 
a very fast heat. Atalanta in her brilliant career, beat Lady Clifden, twice, 
Fanny Wyatt, Decatur, and other cracks. 

I have thus disposed of all the cracks I bad named, doubting if either of them 


_when brought in condition, against the speed and bottom of Fashion, would 


” 


have “ put in requisition ” the red flag in the distance stand. Circumstances 
The “ multis aliis” to which I referred, may embrace Sally 
Walker, Lance, Ariel, O’Kelly, Count Piper, Janet, Betsey Ransom, Black 
Maria, Shark, Alice Grey, Trifle, Medoc, Bonnets o’ Blue, [Fashion's dam, } 
Goliah, Duane, Camden, Treasurer, Clarion, Horeblower, Job, &c. Will you 
not now, Mr. ** Spirit,” like Gen. Jackson's worldly-wise Attorney General, 
give this matter your “‘ usual consideration ;”’ and reverse your opinion’? I do 
not say that either of them could have beat Fashion. But, under favorable 
“circumstances,” I believe * nearly,” if not all of them, could have shown 
‘* papers’ ** that they could have run a heat in 7:40.” OsserRver. 


alter cases 





Notes by the Editor. 

We cannot well help it if a “notion’’ of ours should ‘‘ controvert one of the 
Turf axioms” of our intelligent correspondent ; our opinion is based on fact, 
on actual performance, while his would appear to be some peculiar theory or 
‘‘exiom”’ he has “ adopted.” We will allow that Reality, her grandam, “ was 
about as good a race nag’’ as Fashion, for Col. Jounson, four years since told 
us he considered her the best performer he ever saw—equal to two heats in 
7:40—time which had never been made in this country at the period whee the 
conversation took place. We doubt, however, whether he is of the same 


opinion, at this day. 

** Portsmouth’s best heat in his match beating Boston, was 3:48,” after a Leat 
in 3:50. Granted, but on the following day, a field of siz horses ran over the 
same course in 3:53—3:464—3:57. Boston was nearly as fat as a saddie 
herse in his match with Portsmouth, and notwithstanding his defeet, the backers 
of P., who had another match on The Queen against Boston for $10,000 a side, 
$3,000 ft., to come off within a fortnight, at Raleigh, paid forfeit to him. 

Omega ran a first heat at Washington in 7:40, and repeated it in 8:01, but 
she never could run with Boston. He beat her three or four times on different 
courses. In the race referred to but a single horse was distanced, owing, it 


was said at the time, to the negligence of the Distance Judges. We trust the 
timers were more careful, but it is really taxing our credulity too much to ask 
us to believe that Medora and Prince George could save their distance in a 
race run in 7:40. Moreover “* Observer ” always has maintained that Omega's 
time ir this race was 7:38!! 

What reason “ Observer” has for thinking that Bascombe ur Post Boy could 
have run two heats * in the aggregate ” of Fashion’s time, under any circumstan~ 
ces, we cannot imagine. Post Boy was beaten in the best time he ever made, and 
so was Mingo. Under the heavy Northern weights Bascombe *“ never saw the 
day ’* he could ron two heats in 7:44, nor was it ever claimed for him during 
the time he was onthe Tnrf. Mingo, a better performer than either of the 
cracks referred to, (as he demonstrated,) ran with Mary Blunt a 3d heat in 7:47 
(not in 7:46, as “* Observer” has it,) after losing a 2d heat in 8:25—1merely gallop- 
ing exercise ; the time of the lot heat was 8:01. When Fashion ren her 7th 
mile in 1:47, it was after a heat in 7:42, in which she ran the 3d mile in 1:48? 
In her three four mile races last year, she won the 2d heats in each instance at 
her case, after winning the Ist heats respectively in 7:32}—7:38—7:36 ! 

Fanny Wyatt and Decatur, nay bave been ‘‘ about as good ” as either Mingo 
or Lady Clifden. Decatur beat Mingo once, when the latter was notoriously 
** doctored,” but he *‘ had no show ” with him or either of the mares when they 
were ‘right ""—not at least if time is atest, If Decatur was *‘ about as good” 
as the two mares, and they were “ about as good ” as Fashion, how happens it 
that Boston. who could not beat Fashion, beat him into lint six or seven times 
hand running? Decatur distanced Fanny Wyatt once when she was amiss, 
but she has beaten, under heavier weights, the best time he ever made, and so 
have Mingo and Lady Clifden. 

‘* Observer's” enumeration of horses under the head of “ multis altis” would 
excite a smile were we not sensible that he writes his sober opinions. But has 
he given the matter his “‘ usual consideration?” We opine not, or he would 
never have included in a list of horses that he thinks could have run a heat in 
7:40, two or three rank dung-hills! Why, my dear Sir, Count Piper could 
hardly run a heat in eight minutes under the whip! Janet's best reported time 
was but 7:48 and her owner dares hardly flatter himself she ever did that; she 
was a good mare, however—one of the best named by “ Observer.” O'Kelly, 
Betsey Ransom,Goliah,Job,and Lance could no more have rup a heat in 7:40 than 
they could have climbed a lightning rod! Trifle’s bes¢ time was but 7:47, and 
Medoe, never in his life, ran a four mile heat in eight minutes! Black Marie, 
Shark, Alice Grey,and ** that set” never run a heat in 7:46; they ran often enough 
and were beaten often enough to try it. It is a mystery how “ Observer” has 
so deceived himself with regard to some of these horses. Why Treasurer 
never won a@ heat of four miles, and in bis best race at this distance, he was 
beaten by Mariner in 8:044—7:59. Camden's only race at this distance was 
run in but 7:533—8:17! 

“Facts are stubborn things,” and “‘ Observer” must give us some before he 
can induce us to “reverse ourvpinion.”” We will do so, cheerfully, when he 


out taking any refreshment whatever ; the horses hada litle oat-meal end water | brings forward his ** papers to show” that his favorites were “ all his fer ey psint- 





hope will be retained in Losisiana. 


occasionally when stopped. 


| ed them.” 
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NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
Metairie Course. 

This great meeting commenced on Monday, the 13:1. instant, and we trust to 
receive. before our paver goes to press, the result of the match for $4,500, be- 
tween Sally Shannon avd Waltz, with which the ball is to be opened. Here, 
as in Kentucky, the Woodpecker filly is decidedly the favorite ; half a dozen 
acquaintances In this city have “put on the pot” to a considerable amount, 
while the bets on fime are ‘‘ some "—if wot more. Iu Orleans, however, we 
learn with no little surprise (from the ‘* Picayune *) that Waltz has the call in 
the betting ; we are surprised, inasmuch as Sally Shannon never lost a race, 
and Waltz never won one! 

A great number of stables had arrived on the 12th instant, including those 
of Mr. Wells, Messrs. Porter, Messrs. Kenner, Capt. Minor, Mr. Duplantier, 
Taylor & Greer, and several othera. The stables of Col. Bingaman, Mr. Kelly, 
and one or two from Mobile, were looked for in the course of the day. 

The Metairie Coutce is under the personal management of Col. Y. N. Oxt- 
ver, with whom Tuos. J. Wetts, Esq. (of Alexandria, La., the owner of Reel, 
Torchlight, Waliz, Firelight, Beloxi, &c.), is associated in the partnership. 
Col. O. has been busily engaged for some time in refitting his stands and putting 
them in apple-pie order. The “ Picayune” states that ‘all have been re- 
painted, and in the Ladies’ Stand a parlor has been furnished for their accom- 
modation. The course itself has been regraded and improved, and everything, 
in fact, within a proprietor’s power has been done to please turfmen and affurd 
sport to mere amateurs. 
unpropitious, although no great quantity of rain has fallen; but from this con- 
tinuance of lowering skies we augur favorably jor the weather during the races, 


The weather has been for several days past most 


most sincerely wishing that the meeting may gratify the public and reward the 
“Let ‘em 


ee 


proprietors,"—to all which the ‘Spirit’ responds ‘* amen! 
shde !”” 

Since writing the foregoing, the “‘ Picayune” of the 12h instant has 
reached us, from which we Jearn with infinite regret that Jim Bell and Aduella 
(in Messrs. Kenner’s stable) have gone amiss. We also regret that fears are 
entertained of unfavorable weather. Our friends of the * Pic.” remark as fol- 
lows on the day previous to the races :— 

The weather is not at present propitious, and we jear the course must be deep 
and heavy. But that the engagements for the tirst days are beyond the con- 
trol of the proprietors, we should expect a postponement of the earlier races. 
Still this unfavorable weather does not affect the enthusiasm with which racing 
amateurs enter iato the sport. The match to-morrow is truly a * bang up ” 
affair; twenty five hundred to two thousand dollars is a ‘‘ smart sum to be 
put up in these times!—As we have before noted, Waltz is becoming more 
and more a favorite, but from all we can learn, more in consequence of the ac- 
knowledged shrewdness of his backers than from any public performance to 
justify confidence in him.—Co!. Bingaman’s stable, under the management of 
Pryor, reached here on Friday ; we believe there are eight in it. By the Bril 
jiant, to-morrow, Mr. Kenner's stab'e is expected, consisting of seven or eight. 
We hear with great regret that it has been shorn of much of its strength, inas- 
much as both Jim Bell and Aduella have gone amiss. The great race of the 
former, in 7:37—7:40, our readers will recollect—of the latter we had the most 
confident hopes, from the turn of speed which she exhibited at the last meeting. 

There are more horses on the ground for the meeting on the Metairie to-mor- 
row, and that on the Louisiana Course, commencing the 26th inst., than have 
been collected here fora tong while. We sincerely trust the weather may im- 
prove, in which case we are convinced the races will go off brilliantly. 


Notwithstanding tne fears expressed of Aduveila’s condition, we learn that 
she arrived at the course on the 12th, in company with Kate Aubrey, Music, 
and four others. Jim Bell, we presume, has been temporarily turned out. 

A numerous meeting of the Jockey Club convened at the St. Charles Ex- 
change Hote] on the evening of the 11th inst., at which the Hon. Judge Por. 
TeR presided. The following gentlemen were unanimously re elected offi- 
cers :— 

President :—Hon. ALEXANDER Porter (of the U.S. Senate), of Franklin, La. 
Vice Presidents :—Col. Apam L. Bincaman, of Natchez, Miss. 

P. W. Farrar, Esq., of New Orleans. 

Col. Joun S. Preston, of Columbia, S. C. 

Wituiam Cueisty, Esq , of New Orleans. 

Joun R. Gaymes, Esq , of New Orleans. 

Wittiam H. Avery, Esq , of New Orleans. 

Secretary :—Rosert L. Brenuam. 

At this meeting a committee were to report rules and regulations for the go- 
vernment of the Club, which was done, but what these rules are we have no 
idea. The * Pic.” merely states that ‘the modifications of the former rules 
were not many of them material, but some of them most praiseworthy.” The 
‘* praiseworthy ’’ modifications comprised the alteration, we fervently hope, of 
the date from which horses in Louisiana date their age, changing it from the Ist 
of May tothe Ist of January, as is the case in the Western, Middle, and 
Northern States, in Great Britain, France, Germany, and, indeed, throughou: 
the world. 
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POSTSCRIPT! ; 

“Hurrah for Old Kaintuck !” Watrz beaten by Satty Suannon! 

A letter yesterday from our special correspondent now at New Orleats (Mr. 
Joun Lecre), gives us the earliest intelligence of the match between Sally 
Shannon and Waltz, which the Kentucky mare won cleverly in 3:50—3:55. 
The course was not in first rate order for making time. The attendance was 
very large indeed, and the betting brisk, at nearly 5 to 3 on ** Biuuty’s mare.” 
[Two ‘ individs ’’ in this “ borg’ will give our friend Greer “ the run of his 
teeth ’ whenever be visits New York, besides giving him “ the points,” and 
putting him up to all the artful dodges during his stay.) It seems that Sally 
(what a pity her name should have been changed from Ida) led from endto end 
in the Ist heat, running each mile in 1:65. In the 21 heat Waltz made play at 
the start, but the filly outfooted him in the first four hundred yards, running the 
ist mile in 1:51 ; she was never caught, and won handily. When they came 
on the ground both seemed to be in good condition, but it subsequently ap- 
peared that Waltz was ‘tied up ’—so much so that in order to get a ‘‘ scrape ’*' 
out of him his trainer was obliged to gallop him around the course after the Ist 
heat with his blankets on. Recapitulation :— 


MONDAY, March 13, 1843— Match $2,500 on the filly, 83lbs., vs. $2000 on the coit, 75lbs. 
Two mile heats. 

Wm. P. Greer’s b. f. Sally Shannon (jate Ida), by Woodpecker, out of Darnley’s 
dam by Sir Richard, 3 yrs French. 1 1 

Thos. J. Wells’ gr.c. Waltz, by !mp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Gailopade (the dam of 
Reel, Cotillion, Fandango, etc.) by Catton, 2 yrs 


ws 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS,” 
BATESVILLE, Arks., March 1. 1843. 

My dear P.—We are still in the midst of winter, though March is upon us— 
so cold a winter I have never known in the “ Arks,” 

I gather from the ‘* Picayune” an important item in Turf matters. Tis the 
establishment by Garrison, of a race course at Havanna. I have no doubt 
but that he will do a swimming business. He has great experience in such mat- 
ters and much taste. Its success wil! be attended with many advantages to the 
American Turfmen of the South West, as it will afford them a good mar- 
ket for their thoroughbred cattle. 

Our old friend Oxiver has a fine bill of fare for the Metairie ; [trust he may 








meet with success. He has been a generous and liberal caterer for the turf, 
and has done very much for it. 

I fear the match. North vs. South will fall through. If the thing could be 
arranged on middle ground—say at Columbia or Charleston, S.C., I should 
expect a fine race. The hardness of the times and great scarcity of money 
tells very forcibly upon the Turf. 

The matchless Priam, I discover, stands at $100 cash up. It is enough 
though if the services of any horse are worth that amount, who can dispute his 
right to the maximum. England will rue the day she parted with him. If 
Trustee should suit the Kentucky mares his colts will be very fine. I hope he 
may do well. Were Consol alive he would be a very popular stallion. Miss 
Foote alone has immortalized him. Glencoe has in Reel and Aduella two very 





fine daughters. Reel I think the most formidable adversary Fashion has. Olg 








Leviathan has got more race horses than any stallion we have—many of them 
too, of the very best. Sarah Bladen and Bee’s-wing were, I think, equal to any 
nags in their day. Margrave has in Blue Dick a screamer. Zinganee in 
George Martinand Sarah Washington caa proudly claim a high place, in 
claims to public patronage. 

The Peyton Stake will, despite the hard times, be an interesting affair,— 
Herald is my favorite, though the Florentine colt is booked by some as a safe 
thing. 

When may we look for the promised engraving of * Old Nap?” 
ious to have it. 1 was delighted to learn poor old Asner Rosinson had left 
him $30,000. | wish it had been one hundred thousand. 

The only item of sport’ng news in these parts, is a foot race between Dick 
Pratr of extensive fame, and a native of Green County in this State called 
Forrest. The distance 100 yards. Pratt's backers had wrung him in under 
the name of “ Johnson” and were willing to bet their thousands on him. The 
native had friends but they had no money. It was an easy thing, Forrest | 
beating him 8 feet. He is a crowder and is open to run against the world half | 
amile. In training he caught a rabbit ina fair race. Traly yours, No] 


| am anx- 





English) Sporting Intelligence. 


By the arrival of the steamship ** Columbia” at Boston, on Monday last, we 
have received copivus files of London journals to the 3d instant, and the maga- 





z nes for March. 

Liverpool papers of the 4th contain reports of the Grand National Steeple | 
Chase which came off on the Ist inst. This race—one of the *‘ gieat events” | 
of the year in England—is described as a Handicap Sweepstakes of 20 sovs. | 
10 ft., with 100 added. Sixteen started; the stake was won by Lord Cues- 
rerrieLp's Vanguard. The odds against him were 100 to 6! We shall en- | 
deavor to make room for a report next week, the race having been one of unu- 
sual interest, attracting an immense throng of the nobility and gentry from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

At the Hooton Steeple Chese, Lord Maipsrone, riding himself, lost one race 
to the Hen. Cecit Forester (who also rode), and won ove with a horse of Sir 
Wm. Stanley's. 

Mr. Buaxextock, the owner of A British Yeoman, the Ist favorite for the 
Derby, has lately teen very ill. 
against his horse P.P., are not a little anxious for his recovery. ‘* Bell's Liie” 
of the 26th ult. states Mr. B’s. health is much improved and that the horse is | 
doing as well as a horse can do.” ** Vates” in the * Era” (which quotes at | 
length the report of the race between Reel and Miss Foote) thus speaks of the 
Derby favorite in a notice of a recent painting of him by Mr. Herring, senior :— 


| 
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The betting men, who have laid heavy amounts 


| 


Without flattery we may aver that it is well worthy the fame of the limner 
of Old Bee’s-wing, whilst the noble son of Liverpool—own brother to Commo 
dore—stands upon the canvas, a terror to his foes, in all the constituents of a 
racer. Our first impression on seeing the animal was, that in length, bis quar- 
ters, and rather narrow make, he bore an amazing resemblance to our old favo- 
rite Birmingham. He would seem from the picture to have thickened and filled 
out since the autumn, but still there is all the Filho cut about him. His head 
is perfect, and the shoulder, quite a model; rising behind the saddle, he has 
rather drooping hind quarters ; his arms are faultless, and so are his gaskins, with 
powerful hocks. There is more of him than there was of the airy, elegant 
Coronation; we mean, more ef the cut and come-again stamp. Messrs. A. 
H. Baily & Co., the publishers, have engeged Charles Hunt to engrave this 
most delightful effort of Herring's, and we have no fear that, as in the case of 
+’ auld mear,” great essays, like great wits, will ‘jump together.” When 
we look back at an infinity of wretches that disgrace Derby and St. Leger gal- 
leries of winners, where the libelled horse would have recovered in any four 
footed court of justice in the world for defamation of character, it is an unfeigned 
source of gratification that palmier days of animal portraiture have nuw dawn. 
ed upon us, and that we shall no longer be fobbed off with Caricatures upon 
Nature. 


The latest betting on the Derby was, 


8 to 1 agst Mr. Blakelock’s A British Yeoman—10 to 1 wanted. 
20 to 1 — Mr. Goodman’s Maccabeus—voffered. 
200 to 14 — Aristides and Tomboy—offered. 


20 to 1 


The Chester Trade’s Cup continues to be an object of great speculation 
Mr. Clarke’s Bizarre filly hitherto has been the favorite, but a bet of £500 thar 
allowing her to be “ alive and able to walk’’ she will not start (!) had the effect 
of driving her ou’ of the market; business in London, flat as it was, took its 
tune from the Manchester advices, and left her merely a nominal favorite at 20 
to 1. The entire interest of the betting hinged upon this mare, and a rumor 
that she is likely to change hands, however it may tend to keep up the excite 
ment, is not likely to raise the drooping sp‘rits of her backers. The following 
is the state of the odds :— 

12 to 1 agst Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn, 


— anything, bar two—offered. 


14 to | — Mr. Isasc Day's Marius, 

20 to 1 — Mr. Lovesey’s The Vorsair, 

20 to 1 — Mr. F. Clarke's Bizarre filly, 

22 to 1 — Lord Eglinton’s Jamie Forest, 

25 to 1 — Mr. Hesseltine’s Brother to Harpurley. 


Cuarces Freeman, the American Giant, was to appear with ** Signor Her- 
vio Nano” [alias Harvey Beach, from Long Island], on the 28th ult. at Sadler's 
Wells theatre, London, in a new piece by Leman Rede, Esq., called “ The 
Son of the Desert.” 

The following Sales of Stock will be read with interest :— 


The Late Mr. Orde's Stud.—The sale took place on Saturday, the 18th inst. 
at Newcastle, and realized the following prices ;—Queen Bee 80 gs., Beeswax 
42 gs., Orphan Boy 27 gs., Johnny Boy 105 gs., Lord Cullingwood 42 gs., and 
ch. cob pony Il gs. St. Bennet: was shown by his owner, Mr. Scott Wareing, 
as a stallion coming a8 far north as Durham; and Mr. Wetherell, the auction- 
eer, called attention to the owner of Sir Hercules having given 30 gs , and 50 
gs., if 10 subscribers, to a produce stake to be run over Newcastle in 1846 for 
the produce of mares covered by him this year. Bee's-wing and two of Lord 
Kelburne’s mares are going to this celebrated stallion. Bell’s Life. 


Sale of Sir G. Heathcote’s Brood Mares, §c.—Tatterse|l'’s yard was crowd- 
ed by sporting gentlemen, on Monday, in consequence of the announced sale by 
auction of a draft from the above celebrated stud, as also a draft from the Duke 
of Bedford’s. The highest price fetched by one lot, was Sir Gilbert’s bay mare 
by Emilius, out of Nannette, own sister to Glaucus, which, after a spirited com- 
petition, was bought, it was understood, for 160 guineas ; Wahab, by Sultan, 
which won the Buckinghamshire Stakes, was bought for the Marquis of Angle- 
sea for 40 guineas. The fillies, geldings, and colts were knocked down at fair 
prices; Cytherea fetched 60 guineas, and Lady Slipper 32. . The draft from 
the Dake of Bedford’s stud consisted of hunters and kecks, and his grace's bay 
gelding by Royal George, out of Burden, to be allowed great weight in the 
Goodwood Cup. The horse was bought in. Era. 


Sale of the Late Hon.T. O. Powlett’s Racing Stud —Wee Pet,3 yrs.,470 gui- 
neas; Surety,2 yrs., 106 guineas; Obscurity, 2 yrs.,85 guineas; Who'd-have 
thought-it, 2 yrs, 145 guineas; filly by Bay Middleton, out of Miss Fanny, 4 
yrs., 60 guiness; My Dear, 2 vrs., 34 guineas; yearling colt, Secutor, by 
Gladiator, 31 guineas ; yearling colt, own brother to Wee Pet, 155 guineas ; 
Miss Letty (in foal to Hetman Piatoff,) 500 guineas; Kedge's dam, by Whis- 


| twenty-one feet. 


tablishments, it may be necessary to give a sketch of the engagements for 
which some of the horses incloded in those studs are nared. Farintosh, a 
three year old, belonging to Lord George Bentinzk, is engage! in six and 

twenty stakes for the present year; Caper, the property of the same nobie- 
man, in nineteen; Aristides, another three year old, ir seventcen; Napier, 
ditto, in fourteen ; and many others to nearly #3 great an extent. The gross 
number of race horses actually named for stakes and plates in England, for 1848, 
is eleven hundred and eighty-four, exclusive of bes ween three and four hundred 
yearlings entered for stakes for which the nominations are made at that age. 
Many large produce stakes are also advertised in the present calendar, which, 
have filled well. The eleven hundred and eighty-four ‘‘reputed racers’ 

above alluded to consist of 221 of four years old and upwards ; 454 three year 
olds ; and 509 two year olds. The total number of race courses in Great Bri- 
tain is ove hundred and forty. 


‘Martingale,’ a capital English Sporting writer, publishes the following 
” 


note in the ** Era : 


The Stride of a Race horse —A paragraph appeers in the highly-esteemed 
evening paper, the Globe, with regard to the stride of a race-horse at fui! sveed. 
The Globe is quite correct in stating that the average stride, at full speed, is 
But there are many exceptions to the rule. The Globe will 


| hot disregard tbe following fact :—That flying Childers was the swiftest horse, 


it is generaliy admitted, that ever ran in a course. 


The opinion is somewhat 
questionable. 


Nevertheless, he wasan extraordinary horse—more than that, 


be was bred within a bow shot of the beautiful race-ground of Doncaster—as 
| if, prospectively, to give the saaction of speed to a course whose fame cer- 
| tainly riogs throughout the whole of Europe, from side to side. 


The ground 
covered by Flying Childers at the utmost stretch of bis stride was five-and- 
twenty feet. ‘This isa fact. The stride of Pilhoda Puta, wheu he won the 
St. Leger tu the year 1815, was twenty-four feet three inches and a half. The 
stride of Blacklock,—the next stride after he bad paseed the post, when he was 
defeated by Ebor, unseen by Jackson, was twenty-four feet eight inches. The 
stride of Harkaway,—the finest horse of modern days,—at the top of his 
speed, with bis neck level with his back, his head on one side, and whisking his 
tail,—with 8st. 7ib., was twenty-five feet exactly. MARTINGALE. 


Lord Jersey has sold his mare, Lady Adela, to the Emperor of Russia for 
1,000 guineas. 

The Derby colt out of Brocard bas left John Day’s stables. 

Ararat.—This celebrated racer is for sale. 

Chesier Cup.—A Cheltenham correspondent, in alluding to the extraordi- 
nary Huctuations in the betting against The Corsair, states—** It is well known 
here (Chelienham), by every stable-boy, that The Corsair was so lame on his 


route from Prestbury to Marlborough, that he could scarcely get there; that 


he had been some time previously fired for the disease.”"-—[The publication of 
the letter would render us liable to an action for libel, and what is worse, would 
throw suspicion on innocent parties. Ed. of Bell's Life. 


Mr. Worthington, of Sharston Hall, near Manchester, has purchased Collina, 
by Langar, out of Lady Stafford, for 600 guineas, and she will be trained by 
Mr. W. Clarke, of Newton. 

The Derby, 1843.—Peter Plimley, named by Mr. Greenwood, is sold out of 
Dawson's stable into Peck's, near Beverley. 


Foals. —Mr. Wreford’s mares have dropped foals as follows :—Margeliina, a 
bay colt foal to Elis, 12th of January ; Wapiti, a brown filly by Sultan Junior, 
on the 17th; Victoria. bay filly to Venison, 21st; Mouche, a colt to Saltan 
Junior, on the 23d, which died four days after ; and Wadastra,*a bay colt to 
Defence, oa the 2d of February. —On the 4th inst., at Marshfield, near Chip- 
penham, Wilts, Mr. J. Dixon’s Variety (the dam of Victoria, Lucretia, Master 
Teddy, Master Tommy, &c.,) dropped a splendid bay colt foal to Venison— 
such a whopper. This is the third colt in succession from the same mare. 
We are given to understand that Venison’s stock is superb —Mr. R. J. Mos- 
tyn's St. Winfred, by Stumps, out of King Cole’s dam, a colt to Revolution, 
on the 3d inst.—Lord George Bentinck’s Chapeau d’Espagne foaled a brown 
colt, by Bay Middleton.—Mr. Neville’s old Castrel mare, Eyesore, a colt foal, 
by Boreas. —Mr. Bowes’ Emma (Mundig’s dam), a filly foal, by Touchstone.— 
Oa Monday last, Mr. Ramsay’s Myrrha, by Malek (Lara’s dam), a colt to The 
Doctor, at Barnton Stud Farm. Bell’s Life, 19th Feb. 


Mr. G. Holmes bas sold his Query, by Emancipation, to M. Stovin, Esq., 
Nine Elms, Battersea. 


Trotting Match at Richmond.—Mr. Woodham, newspaper agent. won his 
pony match of 12 miles within the hour, on Thursday, 16th Feb. The pony 
completed the task as follows :—The first mile was done in 5 minutes, includ- 
ing one break ; first three miles in 15 minutes; second three miles in 14} mi- 
nutes ; third three miles in 14% minutes ; fourth and last three miles in 13+ 
minutes—including two breaks ; thus winning by two minotes and a quarter. 


Sunday Times. 
Parties attended on Wednesday at Mr. Melbourne’s, the Half-Moon, Hollo- 


way, to accept the challenge of Lady Dark, to trot five miles in harness for’ 
£100 a side. An adjournment was agreed to next night at Spring's; but to 
this no attention was paid. The same parties will be at Tom Spring's, on 
Tuesday evening next, prepared to make the match, unless the owners of 
Dark are determined to remain in “the dark.” Bell’s Life, of 26th uit. 

A trotting match for 10 sovs. a side came off yesterday (Saturday) week, 
from Escrick Village to Fulford Cross, near York, distance five miles, between 
Mr. Herbert’s b. m. Paulinus, and Mr. Dunning’s b. m. (ridden by their own- 
ers), which was wor by the latter in 19 min, 49 sec. Sunday Times. 

Curling—Lord Eglinton v. Sir J. Boswell, §c.—Thursday last, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Eg!inton aad Winton, with three Kilwinning curlers, played 
against Sir James Boswell, who was accompanied by three Auchinleck curlers. 
The game came off near Eglinton Castle, when, after a keen contest, in which 
the numerous spectators took a lively interest, Lord Eglinton’s rink won the 
victory by 9 shots. The Countess of Eglinton was present during the match. 
—On Friday, in consequence of a challenge seat by Mr. Robert Dickie, inn- 
keeper, Kilwinning, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Egtinton and Winton, and 
the curlers who played in his lordship’s rink on the day previous agains: Sir 
James Boswell, a game came off on the new pond near Eglinton Castle. After 
a spirited contest, his lordship’s rink was victorious hy 22 shots, the numbers 
being 25 against 3. Bell's Life, 19th Feb. 

A Shillelah Show.—A “ walking-stick show” was held at Gannow, Lanca- 
shire, last week. Three copper kettles were awarded to the respective exhibi- 
tors of the best hazel, holly, and crab-tree stick ! 

Salmon Fishing.—Salmon fishing commenced on the lst of Feb. The 
weather had been too stormy to allow the rivers Don and Dee to be fished near 
the sea, but several fine fish have been taken; one killed on Wednesday week 
in the Dee, weighed upwards of 20lb., and is as handsome in form as it is good 
in color, and would, we are inclined to think, stagger the opinions of those who 
are contending so loudly that February is too early for the commencement of 
the season. The annual dinner at the Royal Hotel, in commemoration of the 
opening of the fishery, found a good party, before whom the fish alluded to was 
placed, and its color and flavor, when on the table, showed that it was in as 
good condition as if it had been allowed some weeks or months longer to luxu- 
riate in the Dee waters. Bell's Life. 

Rod Fishing.—A person of the name of William Lancaster, residing in the 


_ village of Templesowerby, in the county of Westmorland, on the 27:h, 28h, 


and 29th days of January last, kiiled upwards of 40lbs. of fine trout in the 
river Eden, with the minnow and dark snipe-fly. Un one of the days, Mr. L. 
killed 27 fish, which weighed 11 lbs.) Among the brethren of the “ patient 
art’’ this is reckoned a wonderful performance at this early season of the year. 


Sunday Times. 
Anecdote of ** The Duke.”—Oar illustrious duke, it is well known, is still 


fond of taking the field—not indeed against the enemies of his country, but 
against the enemy of his farmer’s henroost, and enjoys a good * Tally ho!" as 
heartily as any sportsman going. Some time since, while hunting with a pack 
of hounds in Hampshire, the field came to a sudden halt, caused by a farmer's 
man stationed at a gate through which it was usual to pass when hunting in 
that county, whom his master, tired of the frequent trampling down of bis 





ker, with a colt foal by Hetman Platoff, 360 guineas ; The Mystery (in foal to 
Stockport), 140 guineas; mare by Bay Middleton, out of The Mystery, 20 
guineas ; yearling colt Kedge, by Sheet Anchor, 150 guineas. 
Sanday Times. 

The prospects of the English Turf are certainly flattering :—Weatherby's 
“ Racing Calendar” for 1842, is just published in book form, from which it 
may be seen that the public business of the year has commenced in earnest,and 
the official records of the Turf are placed on every man’s table, who, for the 
sum of fourteen shillings, has possessed himself of the Racing Calendar, The 
list of proprietors ot race-horses amounts to six hundred and niuety-seven, and 
contains the names of many of the imost distinguished members of the British 
aristocracy. Several of them support very extensive establishments, as, for 
instance, Lord George Bentinck, who ran twenty-one horses last year; Lord 
Chesterfield, sixteen; Lord Eglintoun, fourteen; Lord Exeter, seventeen ; 
Colonel Peel, fifteen’ (three in conjunction with General Yates;) Duke of 
Richmond, six; Mr. Thorobill, nine; Lord Westminster, eleven, and so forth. 


crops by the red coats, which, however it might be sport to them, was next to 
death to him, had ordered to. allow no one to pass on any pretence whatever. 
After having been civilly remonstrated with by the leader of the cavalcade to 
no purpose, two or three of the gentlemen rode up and asked the “ fellow” 
if he knew whom he was speaking to—glancing significantly to the duke. 
No, he neither knew nor cared—his master had given him his orders, ana he 
meant toobey them. He was informed who it was he was impeding in his ca- 
reer, but to no purpose—not a soul should pass ; su off went the whole cortége 
to seek a passage some other way. At night honest * Johnny Raw” made his 
appearance at the farm-house. ‘‘ Well,” said his master, ‘have the hounds 
been out?” ‘“ Yes, measter, sure enow.” ‘‘ Well, and what didst thee?” 
«What did I? why, stopped the gemmen to be sure.” ‘ You did !—brave, 
you're a good fellow.” *‘* But measter, who do you think I stopped!” + Why 
how should I know!” “* Why, I stopped the man that Bonaparte cou/dn't 
stop!"’ ‘* Eh, what—was the duke there '—why you didn’t stop him sure” 
“ Yes, sure I did ; didn’t you tell me not to let a soul of em pass!’ + Well, 
what did he say!” ‘*Say—ask me what ke did.” ‘* Well, wha: was it he 
did?” “ Why, he put his hand into his pocket, and gave me half a sovereign 
for obeying orders.” Observer. 





That an idea may be formed by the novice in racing of the effects of such es- 


U7 For @ Continuation of English Sporting Inte'l gence, see page 39. 
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LOOSE LEAVES BY A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


ABOUT AUTHORS AND COPYRIGHTS. 


— 

omaly in the human family, an exception to the 
everal role of the species, living 2, acdeper kis race, inhabiting an ideal 
ld, with feencgs sad impulses peculer'y his Own, and governed by laws 
aaa lento “ti menkind beside. Iu his dizzy altirude, enjoying a sort 
eye a re ataot yet sharing equaily in the weaknesses incident to our frail 
“ “ lig ~ ig not sur prising that we sometimes should discern traces of the 
i O02 “even amidst the celestial halo of immortal genfus. Thus, all but su- 
perhuman, with the common-places of every-day life Le has generally but little 
sympathy. In fine, he 18 essentially ar anti-social being, having usually a 
strong spice of asceticism and saturnine exclusiveness that at once ind sces our 
commingled pity and admiratioc.. Caressed, and in fact, at some time, almost 
deified as he is by the *‘ base multitude,” he becomes the unconscious victim 
of an insetiate love of fame, while the indulgence of this very passion renders 
him but the more acutely sensitive to the chilling influences of those reverses 

which be is often mercilessly destined to abide. 

Lavisb, indeed, as we have been in our devotions at the shrine of modern 
genius, we find our sober forefathers were not a whit behind us in this respect. 
Sir Isaac Newton was so highly esteemed that it is related of one of the great- 
est mathematicians of his age, the Marquis de |’Hopital, that he inquired, on 
one occasion, whether the great astronomer actually was seen to eat, drink, 
and sleep as other men ; as he confessed, he had represented to himself a being 
of celestial attributes, entirely disengaged from corporeal matter. Of the re- 
nowned Bishop Berkeley, a name that wiil be consecrated as long as learning 
is held in honor, or virtue has reverence among men, and to whom Pope has 
assigned the possession of every human excellence that can impart lustre to 
our nature—iand whose memory ovght certainly to be ever dear to us, as hav- 
ing been the first found associated with the organization of a University in one 
of our Eastern States)—a similarly superhuman notion was entertained by his 
cousin, who once exclaimed on quitting bis room, lifting up his hands with as- 
tonishment : **So much understanding and learning coupled with such exem- 
plary humility and innocence, J did not believe could have been the portion of 
any but an angel, till Ibeheld him!’ Again, we find it recorded of the 
celebrated French divine, Saurin, that or occasion of his preaching, one of his 
astonished audience is said to have exclaimed: ‘Is it an angel, or a mere 
man !”’ 

{t certainly involves a seeming paradox, that where we find such towering 
compliments lavished with so unsparing a hand on the labors of an author, 
he should be left so singularly destitute of a proportionate pecuniary recom- 
penge. It was Ariosto, if we remember rightly, who, when asked by a friend 
why he did not erect for himself a more noble villa, replied,* words are cheaper 
than stones.” But the truth of the matter is, that although our authors 
may be, in their intellectuality, thus supernal, they signally fail in verify. 
ing the axiom of the ancient sage, which declares that “*they are most like 
the gods, who have fewest wants,” forthe reverse has been notoriously the 
fact. ‘Ihe subject of the poverty and sufferings of authors has been worn 
threadbare ; our present object 1s to cast a glance upon the other side of the 
account. 

Hazlitt, in his amusing essay on the inconvenince of ‘‘ the want of money,” 
has some admirable hits on the subject of the proverbial improvidence and ex- 
travagance of literary men; among others we find several characteristic anec. 
dotes about Sheridan. He exhibited a perfect specimen of what is styled living 
from hand to mouth. Alwaysin need of means, although often in the receipt 
ef vast sums of money, he is known to have exercised the most singular inge- 
nuity in avoidipg the payment of his debts. On one occasion he is reported to 
have squanderta away no less a sum than £1600 in a six weeks’ jaunt to Bath, 
returning without a single copper. When he accepted au invitation to the 
country, it was his usual custom to hire a post-chaise and four for himself, and ; 
another for his son Tom. Taylor, of the Opera House, was accustomed to say 
of him, that he could not pull off his hat to him in the street without its costing 
him fifty pounds; and if he stopped to speak to him, it wasa hundred. Once 
when a creditor brought him a bill for payment, which had been often presented 

to him before, and the man complained of its soiled and tattered state, and said 
he was ashamed of it, “I'll tell you what I'd advise you to do with it, my 
friend,” said Sheridan, ‘take it home and write it upon parchment!” He 
once mounted a horse which a horse dealer was showing off near a coffee house 
at the bottom of St. James's street, rode it to Tattersall’s, sold it, and walked 
quietly back to the spot from which he set out with the money in his pocket ; 
the owner was furious, and swore he would be the death of him; but in a 
quarter of an hour afterwards they were both seen sitting together over a bottle 
of wine, in the same coffee-house, the horse-jockey with the tears running 
down his face at Sheridan’s jokes, and almost ready to hug him as an honest 
fellow. His house and lobby were beset with duns every morning, who were 
generally told that Mr. Sheridan was not yet up, and were accordingly shown 
into the several rooms on each side of the entrance. As soon as he hed break- 
fasted, he ouce asked: ‘Are all these doors shut, John?” and being assured 
they were, he marched out very deliberately between them, to the chagrin and 
amazement of his self-invited guests. Perhaps few however, could be found 
to equal Sheridan in this species of legerdemain ; but the above may afford a 
iair sample of the foolish indifference to the value of the money which we so 
frequently find to belong to the members of the literary profession. When 
Fielding was interrogated as to his reasons for espousing the literary profession, 
he replied, ‘‘ that he had no alternative between being either a hackney writer 
ora hackney coachman ;” and we find Butier making the following rather de- 
preciating allusion to the votaries of the muse : 


“It is not poetry that makes men poor, 
For few do write, that were not so before ; 
And those who have writ best, had they been rich, 
Had ne'er been seized with the poetic itch ; 
Had loved their ease too well to take the pains 
To undergo that drudgery of brains :— 
But being for all other trades unfit, 
; Only t’ avoid being idle, set up wit !” 
The earliest evidence we can find upon record of a recognition of literary 
property, occurred under the pontificate of Leo X. perioc memorable for letters 
as synchronizing with the great revival of learning in western Italy. In Roseve’s 
interesting life of that extraordinary man and patron of literature, we read of a 
MS. copy of five books of Tacitus having been purchased for 500 zechins, by 
the Pope, from Angelo Acromboldo, wiv procured them from the Abbey of 
Corvey in Westphalia. He committed them to the editorial supervision 
of the renowned Beroaldi, for the security of whose services as collabora. 
tor, the pontiff instituted a penalty of 200 ducats, confiscation of the spurious 
cepies, and, in addition to this, excommunication against any person who should 
attempt to pirate the edition within ten vears. But notwithstanding these se 
vere prohibitions, it appears, the edition was repriuted at Milan, and in the 
same year; the unfortunate bibliopole had, however, to hand over the counter- 
feit copies and the cash—the substantial part of the penalty—but he found the 
wrath of the offended party appeased by the salvo, aud the mercy of the Pope 
spared him the infliction of the residue of his sentence! . 
The first writer we shal! quote as having made literature a profitable profes- 
sion, is Ariosto. Although at the time he completed his ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” 
he was obliged himself to incur the expense of its publication, the publishers 
declining to embark in the enierprise in consequence of the depreciating opinion 
expressed as to its merits by Cardinal Hippolyto, to whom the work had been 
inscribed, which was to the effect, that ‘‘ he wondered where he had contrived 
to pick up such a mass of absurdities ;” yet the world sovn amply avenged the 
poet upon the critic, by recording a very different estimate of it, and fortuse 
was not behindhand in the bestowal of her favors. Under the immediate an- 
spices of the wealthy Duke of Ferrara, was his condition not only placed beyond 
he influence of want, but he was at length enabled to erect for himself a noble 
mansion, in lieu of his former humble domicile; and although it did not occur 
till the evening his life, he yet was destined to receive the honor of the 
laurel-crown, at the installation of which, it is stated he himself enacted 
the part of herald, proclaiming his own honors before the assembled mul- 
titude. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the great parent of our vernacular verse, whose “‘ well of 
English undefiled” was 


‘* Made firste to distylle and rayne 
The gold dew dropys of speche and eloquence 
Into our tunge,”"— 


thus enriching 1t with the foreign spoils, the more euphonious cadences of sunny 
Italy, and weeding it of the ruder relics of Gothic idiom,—was, as far as can 
be ascertained, by no means a ‘* poor poet,” 
Not only had he sufficient means to obtain a liberal education at ambriige, but 
throughout almost the whole of life he enjoyed * honorable ease,” retaining for 
many years the lucrative office of Comptroller of Customs; and also, at suc- 
Cessive intervals, was commissioned on an embassy to Rome and Genoa. His 
good fortune would probably have accompanied him to the end of his days, 
since he was a remarkable favorite atthe court of the Plantagenets, had he not 
forfeited its esteem, by nis adherence to the Wickliffe tenets then so unsavory 
io that quarter. His immediate successor, Lydgate, although far from being 
considered as his compeer, either in the grasp of his intellect or the exuberant 
richness and versatility of his poetic imagery, yet appears io have been no less 
a favorite with the indolently rich. 


An author is a kind of an 


as concerns the things of this life. ¢ ** Allow me to ask,”’ respanded the still incredulous and enraptured scribe, “ to 


dote of his first interview with his amiable patron, Sir Philip Sydney, who, on 
his recitng the ninth canto of the first book of his “ Faerie Queene,” became 
so entranced with the fascination of his verse, that he interrupted him, by calling 
to his steward to give him £50, but no sooner had he completed another canto, 
than he doubled the amount; his astonished steward, however, being no lesa 
surprised than his master, though for a very different cause, thought it his duty 
to delay the execution of so sudden and lavish a bounty ; when upon the 
poet’s reading one stanza more, his munificent patron quadrupled the amount, 
making it £200, strenuously insisting that his servant should instantly pay 
him the money, and beg him to leave the house, for he feared, if he continued 
to practise the incantations of his genius, he would be in danger of parting 
with his whole estate. The kind-hearted Sydney long continued to befriend 
him, by appointing him to embassies, and other tokens of esteem and benefi- 
cence. He helda fine estate in Ireland forten or twelve years, and the dark 
shades which settled about his latter days, were, it seems, superinduced by poll- 
tical intrigue, rather than any neglect of his merits as an author. 

And what shall we say of the Bard of Avon, whose magnificent genius has 
delighted the human race, and whose unrivalled skill in the delicate analysis of 
human thought and feeling, bas by universal consent deen rewarded with the 





— SS 
his extravagant fully and improvidence, that be was freqvently in absolute want 
and Lad to vorrow of bis indulgent publisher, at various times, to an extent of 
over 2500/., which sum, indeed, the latter was generous enough to cance} 
against him at his death. One of the absurdities he had the vanity to indulge 
was that of launching an equipage with bright yellow liveries, which, requiring 
frequeatly renewing to preserve their brilliancy, of course involved ove item of 
considerable moment to a person of his sphere, and sufficiently evinces his utier 
disregard of the virtue of economy. The story of Fielding and the tax-gath- 
ering serves also to induce the inference. Poor Fielding had the misfortune to 
live when taxes were as much in vogue as they are in our own day ; and the 
patience of the tax-collector had been taxed to the extreme verge of endarance, 
beyond which he would bear with no further procrastination. In this dilemma 
he hies away to his banker, 7 e. bookseller, for the necessary sum. Scarcely 
had he obtained it, and turned his steps homeward, when, meeting an old co)- 
lege chum, he soon found himself seated in the nearest coffee-room, and, ig 
the course of the conviviality that ensued, his friend confessed h mself in some 
distress ; whereupon the tax-gatherer’s money was turned to a new accuunt, 
being probably half consumed in the tavern score, and the residue appropriated 
to the relief of his indigent friend. On the following morning, however, when 
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epithet of being almost divine? From the obscurity of the lowliest origin, his 
career was early marked by the lustre of his intellectual strength ; during a pe- 
riod of nearly twenty years, we find him patiently occupying himself with the 
laborious drudgery of the stage,—now modestly correcting the dramatic essays 
of those scarce worthy to “tend his humble bidding,”"—now enacting the pro- 
ductions of his own pen at the Globe; till at length, idolized by the world, he 
is seen returning with his golden sheaves to the hallowed spot of his nativity, 
with a competency more than sufficient to easure for him as smooth an autumn 
of life, as the bosom of his favorite Avon. It is not a little singular, that we 
know less of the actual private history of this great man, than almost any 
whose lives have been deemed worthy of record. It is enough, however, for 
our purpose to know, that if it was not attended with great affluence, his career 
did not suffer from the cares of penury or want. On the contrary, Gibbon 
mentions that the personal estate of Shakspeare, at his decease, was estimated 
at £300 per annum; and although it is contended by Malone, that it could 
not have much exceeded £200, in either case he may not be said to have died 
poor. 

The age of Shakspeare was no less ennobled by his surpassing genius, than 
by the many master-spirits which contributed to its lustre ; some of whom, 
like their great prototype, rose from the humblest origin. Such was Davies, 
the poet, who ultimately attained the highest civil distinction, by being appoint- 
ed to the supreme seat in the judiciary of the realm. And thou, ‘* O rare Ben 
Jonson,” didst receive good and honest pay for thy dramatic performances, 
which thou didst cause to appear with the regularity of the solar year; and 
but for thy incurable love of good old sack, and thy sneaking predilection for 
the convivialities of the coffee-house, thou mightest have lived all thy days, if 


guinea for thy pen’s labor, and, in addition, 100 marks from King James, which 


of his unfortunate successor? 
speaks for itself. We are all familiar with the failings of this favorite dramatist, 
and it is needless to descant upon them afresh. 

Phineas Fletcher, the poet, who lived in the early part of the seventeenth 


ties so commorly thought to be the sure concomitants of a life devoted to the 
Muses. He was well paid, and earved no mean amount of fame, having been 
styled by some of his critics, ‘‘the Spenser of his age." 


Abraham Cowley was also patronized, by having received several appointments, 
including the mastership of the Savoy, a post of considerable emolument ; anc 
even Milton was indebted for his commission in the Government department of 
foreign affairs, tv the acknowledgment of his splendid talents alone, notwith- 
standing his avowed adherence to republican doctrines, sv inimical! to his indi- 
vidual interests and preferment. Dryden, moreover, might have been rich, 
one would have supposed, had he husbanied the ample resources accruing from 
his workings; for he received £1300 for his ** Virgil,”’ and nearly £300 for his 
‘*Fables,’’ in addition to which, he enjoyed an annuity from Government of 
£200 sterling, and which was only intermitted, in consequence of the Revolu- 
tion. He wrote on one occasion, it is true, ten thousand lines for £300, but 
he was partly his own enemy, being characterized as saturnine and reserved in 
his deportment, notwithstanding his muse is the most chastened, terse, and 
rich, in the language. His spouse might have been partly to biame in the mat- 
ter, perhaps, for we find she was not particularly endowed with the attributes 
which contribute to connubial felicity, In the case of Mat:hew Prior, we have 
a striking instance of the supremacy of mind over circumstances. His first 


Dorset chanced to be in dispute with some others, respecting a passage in Ho- 
race, when one of the party affirmed, ‘that there was a youngster present, 
who could set them all right in a minute.” Prior, although a mere boy, ex- 
plained away the difficulty so readily, and so modestiy withal, that the Earl at 
once and for ever became his friend. He took him under his patronage, sent 
him to Cambridge, and procured for him an excellent appointment, which he 
held for many years ; and which, together with his poems, published by sub. 
scription, yielded bim a large amount of money, thus enabling bim not only to 
pass the last years of his life in * independent ease,”’ but (alas for human frail 
ty !), he was actually vain enough to bequeath £500 at bis demise, for the 
erection of a monument to his own memory in Westminster Abbey. 

In reply to some observations made to Sierne, to the effeet that he wielded 
his pen in order to obtain nummum in loculo, be declared he wrote not to be fed, 
but to be famous. His * Tristam Shaady,”’ however, was no evidence of 
this fact, for he succeeded in securing no niggard of emolumeat as well as 
praise. 

Lintot, the liberal publisher of Pope, disbursed the large sum of between 
£5000 and £6000, for the copyright of his ** Homer” and other works; and 
Gay received frum the publieation of his Poems, by subscription, £1000, which 
were printed in 1720. And a few years after, he got all together from his 
‘* Beggar’s Opera,” the extraordinary sum of £1600 sterling. He also held 
several offices under the gift of Government, anc notwithstanding he was a no- 
toriously bad economist, by the especial care which his patroness. the Duchess 
of Queensborough, took of him, he left at his death over £300. Addison, who 
rose from a mere pot-house doy, was no less well provided for; he enjoyed the 
snug little annuity of £300 for some years, and at a subsequent date, 1717, the 
office of Secretary of State; but being inadequate to the onerous duties of 
that post, he retired from it with a pension of £1500. We remember, also, to 
have read somewhere, of one Berkenhead, in the time of the Protectorate, who 
was a writer of all work, and who finally worked himself so successfully into 
notice, that he was at length made one of the Masters of Requests, with the 
magnificent salary of £3000 per annum. Congreve, also, seems to have been 
one of the number of fortunate incumbents ; he had, from Lord Halifax, £1200 
sinecure; and Steele was another instance of Government pa'ronage. One 


by his pen for a considerable time. 

Again, we have, in Fielding, the English Cervantes, another proof of the 
liberal patronage of genius, although his germ of authorship came well-nigh 
being nipped in the bud ; for we read that, on the completion of his first admir 
able satirical novel, ** Tom Jones,”’ he offered it impatiently for publication, 
without success, to a minor publisher for an almost rominal sum, 25/.; but, 
fortunately meeting with his friend Thomson, who, perusing the work, pro- 
nounced a highly favorable opinion of it, our author set off with a light heart, | 
in company with the poet, to the well known Andrew Millar, to whom he pre- 
sented his MS. Millar's critic and counsellor in these matters was his wife ; 
and accordingly to her the production was consigued for iaspection. The re- 
sult was successful to poor Fielding, as she advised her husband “on no ac- 
count to let the work slip his fingers.” An interview with the several parties 
ensued at a coffee-house in the Strand, and, after applying the mollifying spe- 
cific of a couple of bottles of old port, they proceeded to business. Fielding, 
with no little trepidation, consequent on his recent rebuff in another quarter, 
at length broke silence, and requested to know what the worthy biblivpole pro- 
posed to give for the work. “I am aman,” sad he, “of few words, and fond 
of coming to the point; but really, after giving every consideration | am able 
to your novel, I do not think I can possibly afford to give you more than 200/ 
fort.” ‘* What!” exclaimed the astonished author, scarcely crediting the 
sound, ‘two hundred pounds!” ‘Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned Millar, 
‘indeed I am fully sensible of your talent, but my mind is made up. ‘ Two 
hundred pounds,” continued the delighted novelist, ‘two hundred pounds did 
you say?” “Upon my word, eir, | mean no disparagement to the writer or his 
great merit, but my mind, I repeat, is made up, and [ cannot give more.” 


ask you—whether—you—are—reaily—in earnestt” ‘‘ Never more so,’’ re- 
plied Millar, * in all my life, and I hope you will candidly acquit me of every 
intention to injure your ‘eelings or depreciate your abilities, when I repeat, 
that [ cannot afford you more than 200/. for your novel.” ‘‘ Then, my good 
sir,” cried out poor Fielding, in a delirious rapture, having recovered himself 
from. the surprise of such unlooked-for goud fortune, ‘‘ give me your hand on it 
—the book is yours; and waiter,” continued he, ‘bring two more bottles of 
your best port.” But this freak of fortune was not ended yet. He received 
from the subsequent editions of the work 500/. more in gratuity from this noble 

of authors. His ** Amelia” produced him 1000/., an‘, it appears, Lis 


not in affluence, at least in ease; for didst not thou receive many a golden | twice a week, he had two guineas. 


thy wit metamorphosed intu as many guineas per annum, from the private purse | 
But we pause not for thy reply—the thing | 


century, seems to have passed his days unrufiled by the vexations and difficul- | 


His brother, Giles | 
Fletcher, a writer of more than equal merit perhaps, was in a like convlition. | 


step to honorable prefermeat occurred at his nncle’s house, where the Qarl of | 


Sir John Hill, a satirical seribe of the eighteenth century, made £1500 a year | 





the man of the municipal dues called for the promised cash, stead of receiy- 
ing it, he had the following laconic exposzulation sent to him: ‘ Friendship bas 
called for the swonev and had it; the collector must cal! again.” 

But to return. Swift had for bis *‘ Golliver’s Travels’ £300, and Smeliie for 
his work on Natural History £1000. Smollett, who wrote his ‘‘ History of 
England,” comprising thirteen centuries in about as many months, received for 
his copyright, together with that of his ‘‘ Universal History,” £2000, and fur- 
ther sums on subsequent occasions. Gibbon obtained but £200 for the first 
part of his ** History of Rome ;”’ but how much, good reader, do you sv ppose 
for the remainder '—£5000. Dr. Robertson also got £600 for his ** Scotland,” 
| and £4,500 for the copyright of ‘Charles V.” Dr. Hawksworth is said to 
have even obtained a larger sum—an enormous one for those days—being 
£6,000 for his ** Cullection of Voyages,” &c. And then there ia Hume, who, 
from almost nothing, raised himself by his writings to considerable wealth, and 
high offices, which breught him more; so that he died in the enjoyment of a 
thousand a year, and left behind him no jess than £15,000. Nor do we think 
Johnson, that great Colossus of English literature, had much to complain of in 
| the long run, for he was uot only petted to an abominable degree by society at 
| large, but he received no little of their pecuniary offerings tu boot. He wrote 
| his ‘* Rasselas"’ in a week, to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral! > for it 
| is true that he was the son of a very poor bookseller, at Litchfield, whose widow 
had consequently a meagre inheritance, indeec, as well as her son, which ren- 
| dered his early struggles somewhat severe, but they were soon mitigated through 
| the ready appreciation of his genius. On subsequent editions of his first lite- 
| rary effort referred to, he further obtained about £125; his‘ Dictionary” pro- 
| cured for him £1575, and for each number of the “* Rambler” which was issued 
| But we need not enter further into detail: he 
lived for years on a sinecure gract of £300. Boswell got for his amusing Me- 
moirs of the doctor, £1000. Of Goldsmith, we only possess the following 
particulars. He sold his “ Vicar” for £60, while his subsequent * Selections 
| of English Poetry,” a labor almost mechanical, yielded him £200. His* Tra- 
veller” made assurediy a long journey, for it occupied five years, and after al! 
only produced £100, while again he seems to have netted in one year, from 
his Dramatic pieces, £1800! Rev. Charles Simeon’s Theologicsl Writ ngs 
| yielded toits author £5000, a heavy speculation, being ‘n 21 vols., 8vo. And, 
| while we think cf it, there have been a host of female writers,- -Edgew uth, 
Porter, Hannah More, Trimmer, Sherwood, Clara Reeve, Hotland, Leslie, and 
| Ann Radcliffe, who all received good copyrights as far as we can ascertain. 
The last named received £500 for * The Mysteries of Udolpho ;” for ** The 
Italian,” £800—immense sums for works of fiction at the time. Again, 
| Allan Ramsay cleared between £400 and £500 by the publication of his Early 
| Poems, and a much larger amount by his pastora!, ‘The Gentle Shepherd.” 
| Even poor erratic Purns netted over £500 by his first volume of Poems, in 
| 1782, and Currie’s Memoir brought to his family £1000. Sir Jobn Carr, for 

four single books of separate Tours he wrote, received’ £1900 ; Thomson held 
a sinecure in the Coart of Chancery in consequence of his literary reonie. 
The copyright of his * Seasons” produced him 600 guineas from first to Jast. 
| Mallet, the poet, was also richly paid for his literary labors; he lived and died 
| in €asy circumstances ; and so did Glover, Beattie, Wharton, and Hayley. 
| Cowper also enjoved, during the latter years of his life, a pension of £300 a 
|year, and his copyrights were liberal, especially those of his later works. 
Wordsworth, our true vernacular poet, has long enjoyed ‘* peace and plenty.” 
His course seems to have been as unruffled as the lympid waters of his own fa- 
vorite Rydal; while few, if any, of the brotherhood of poets have received 
| more substantial or more refined compliments from their contemporaries ; and 
we are happy to find he has recently received a grant of £300 a year from the 
| British government, the present amount of whose literary pensious is £4340. 
| So much for the neglect of authors. The author of * Jon” once said of him, 
‘He has supplied the noblest antidote to the freezing effects of the scientific 
spirit of the age; and, while he has done jastice to the poetry of greatness, he 
has cast a glory around the lowest conditions of humanity, and traced out the 
subtle links by which they are connected with the highest.” Then we might 
refer to Byron, who originally made it his boast that he wrote for fame and not 
money ; but notwithstanding his first refusal of money from Murray, he finally 
received from that prince of publishers the munificent sum of £23,540' for 
the copyrights of his various productions. And Moore, the most melodious 
muse of modern times, whose popularity has been universal, has raised himself 
to fortune by the aid solely of his pen. He received for severai years £500 from 
the sale of his ** Jrish Melodies” alone; and he is, we believe, still im receipt 
of a life annuity of £300 from his publishers on account uf his copyright. A 
‘like amount he lately received from the new and elegant collected edition of his 
works. 

The origin of ** Laila Rookh” was an application made to the author oy 
Longmans’ to write for them an epic poem, in which there should be no allu- 
sion to the ancient classic authors, they being responsible for the highest sum 
ever given for an epic. The negotiator was Mr. Perry, who concluded the bu- 
siness at the agreed sui of three thousand guineas ! 

Charies Lamp, the inimitable Essayist, was, like Montgomery, in the posses- 
ston of et least the conveniences of life. The latter has long enjoyed an ar.nu- 
ty of £300. Dugald Stuart had also a sinecure of 600/. per anoum in reward 
for his literary lavors. Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, originally of obscure 
and lowly station, has now erected for himself a large fortune, which he has ac- 
quired from his critical and literary celebrity ; and his contemporary of the op- 
posite critical organ exhibits a close parallel with the features of his antagonist 
friend. Professor Wilson has not been without even the luxuries of life; ** his 
delicivusly eloquent passages,” to adopt the words of an appreciating and en- 
thasiastic critic, ‘have produced gushes of admiration and praise 5” and an 
echo to the same pulse of feeling will not be found wauting on this side the 
Atlantic. Crabbe and Campbell, though dissimilar in many essentials, were 
alike as respects their pecuniary resources, which were sufficiently abundant to 
enable them to enjoy the otium cum dignitafe ; the latter is characteristically 
| indolent, but he obtained 300 guineas fer his last small poem of ** The Pilgrim 

of Glencoe ;” for his ** Pleasures of Hope’ he received a similar emount ; and, 
after it had been published several years, he obtained 1000 guineas additional, 
and 1500 guineas for his ‘ Gertrude.” Then we might mention the name of 
Robert Southey—once laureate, now, we grieve to write, lunatic—es effording 
ample proof that the sons of genius are not always weglected by the smiles ot 
worldly prosperity. Sutheoy, the author of “ Jtaly,”’ was not of any note ori- 
ginally, but his successful début in the world of letiers, led to pecuniary resilts 
which enabled him to yield to the impulses of a generous heart, and which have 
eushrined his memory with the few who 


** Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Wolcot, the facetious ** Peter Pindar,” for many years received an income of 
nearly 300/. a year, and at bis decease, which occurred at the age of eighty, Le 
was found to have amassed no incunsiderable property. Theodore Hook ave- 
raged 1000/ fur his later novels. Thomas Hood, the punster, has had no rea- 
son to weep over the consequences of indulging his most provoking propensity ; 
but, on the contrary, he is a verification of the true adage which allows those 
to laugh who win, for he has cleared a handsome annuity, we understand, by 
the series of his popular ** Comic Annuals,” “* Whimsand Oddities,” &c. But 
it is quite time to pause, at least as it concerns the plaints of ‘* poor poets,” the 
ennmeration of whom we will close with Samuel Rogers, of whose superabun- 
dant pecuniary ae well as poetic resources, it is needless for us to speak. 

But what shall be said of the legion of prolific novelists which belong to our 
own dayst We commence with Scott, whose personal ‘property, obtained 
solely by his pen, must bave been worth 100,000/., in addition :o the title con- 
ferred on him and his family. The prodigious sums of money he received for 
his novels were beyond all precedent. As far as we can make out, he had been 
accustomed to derive about 15,000/. per snnum from his writings. His three 
Poems produced on the average 3000 guineas a-piece to their author ; and for 
his * Life of Napoleou” he realized 12,000/, being at the rate of 33] per diem 
for the time he occupied in its composition. If we remember correctly, James 
has been in the receip: of from 800/ to 1000/. for his historic fictions. Bulwer 
a still larger sum ; his “ Rienzi” yielded him 1600/, and was the production of 
two months, as also his *‘ Last Days of Pompeii.” Marryatt derived from the 
sales uf his “ Peter Simple” over 2000/ ; Lady Morgan hed 2000 guineas for 
her “ France in 1839 ;” and lastly, we might mention the celebrated Charies 
Dickens, who is reported to have accumulated, by his inimitable satiric fictions, 











other works io like proportion. Yet, notwithstanding he was in possession of 





Of the immortal Spenser, it is sufficient for our purpose to 1elaté the anec- 


1500/. by his marriage, in addition to an annuity he enjoyed of 2@0/., such was 


fu!l 30,000/., independent of his recent ** American Notes,” which his |.veral 
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, English publishers, we hear, cashed in full for 1,000/., before they could even 

eceive endorsement on this side the ocean. We shall not speak of the D’Israelis, 
Dr. oe (Charles O’Malley), and a host of others, as our space is uaavoidably 
prescribed. 

With respect to French and German authors, we can adduce but little, not 
having had opportunity for much ingniry in those quarters. Chateaubriand is 
reported to have received for the copyrights of his entire works, half a million 
of francs. M. Scribe, the celebrated French dramatic author, has, since 1812, 
written 315 pieces, which have produced him the sum of 2,400,000 francs. 
Each piece (generally in one or two acts) averages 7,619 francs. Among the 
most fecund writers of the age we may mention the name of the celebrated 
Dumas, who, it is stated, has actually prodaced, during the year before last, no 
less than twenty-two original volumes! his valuable aud interesting work on 
‘ The Progress of Democracy in France,” being among the number. Goethe 
received for his copyrights 30,000 crowns ; but Germany, as well as 
Spain and Italy, cannot boast much in the way of literary remuneration, 
caused ~ the latter no doubt by the unfriendly influence of its severe literary 
censorship. , : 

We now approach nearer home, and although our facilities for information 

on this interesting point might be supposed to be increased, yet as such matters 
are usually considered cabinet secrets, we find our amount of statisti¢s neces- 
sariiy circumscribed on this account ; and, much as we regret the fact, the rea- 
der will have to abide the disappointment. One of the earliest cases of any 
note that we know of, was Wirt’s ** Life of Patrick Henry,” which ran through 
about 15,000 copies, and for the copyright of which Mr. Webster, the publisher, 
paid $2000. Mumford’s “Virginia Reports” averaged $1500 per volume. 
What Bancroft and Prescott have received from their popular Histories we 
Have deeu unable to ascertain ; the splendid success of these important works, 
coup:ed with the known liberality of their publishers, renders the question of 
their Own emolument a matter of no great contingency or doubt. Col. Stone’s 
* Life of Brant” was eminently popular, and the shrewd and worthy author 
could not have forfeited his share of the ample reward. Stephens, it is confi- 
dently rumored, had $10,000 from the sale of his ‘‘ Egypt,” &c.; while, for his 
work on Central America, he is said to have received double that amount! 
[rving always retained an interest in his books, which have been richly profita- 
ole tohim. The highest price for a novel by Cooper has been $5000. His 
English copyrights were formerly vastly more lucrative. - The English copy 
rights of both these leading writers have been incredibly great. Willis re- 
ceived about £500 for his ** Inklings of Adventure,” and as many dollars on ae- 
count of his copyright in the United States. Webster, the great lexicographer, 
has devoted the morning, noon, and evening of a busy life to a compilation of 
his Dictionary, and which has been called, like the first Arabic dictionary, “ an 
ocean of words,”’ containing over seventy thousand separate terms, with their 
signifcations; but what pecuniary return this veteran philologist has yet re- 
ceived for his fifty years’ labor we know not, but at any rate we learn that from 
one of the copyrights of his Spelling Book (of which there are about thirty in 
different parts of the Union,) the author’s receipts are something like $5000 per 
aunum. It is not to be supposed that all the editions printed, are equally proli- 
fic. It all depends upon the machinery employed in their manufacture, which, 
as In One Instance we are acquainted with, miraculously transmutes, by a most 
summary process, a mass of paper shavings into books of the most immaculate 
description. Anthon’s edition of the “* Classics’ yields the editor a handsome 
annuity. 

We have not spoken, from want of space, more at length, on the enormous 
pecuniary results which have accrued from schoo! books, such as Vyse’s “* Spel- 
ler,” in England, and others in our own country. But, for example, in 1836, 
we learn from good authority, that the sale of “ Olney’s Geography ” amounted 
to the prodigious extent of one hundred and thirty thousand copies, which, al- 
lowing a profit of 40 per cent., must have netted to the author and publisher 
$52 000! 

Are, then, the above illustrations, we ask in conclusion, significant of the 
misery and penury of members of the literary profession? For aught we can 
learn to the contrary, they are not a degree behind those of either the other 
liberal pursuits—law, medicine, or theology. Without staying to enter into 
detail, we venture to assert that the tendency to whine about the poor reward 
of literature,—** the doom of indigence and starvation,” which hangs over the 
heads of all who devote themselves to literary labor, is as unjust, as it is need. 
less. How can we assign the lowest pecuniary position to the author, when 
the half-starved lawyer, and the poverty-stricken curate, are epithets as charac- 
teristic as they are colloquial? If, therefore, these complaints on behalf of 
authors, are seen to be so groundless, what will be said of a further attempt to 
show that the booksellers, instead of having battened upon the labor of their 
brains, have in many instances become the victims of the cupidity of the 
former? 

D Israeli. it will be remembered, has a chapter on this very point ; and in 
later times, the Rev. Thomas Scott supplies us with no less convincing evi- 
dence of the fact, shat booksellers have been ruined by their authors. How 
few comparatively of the publishing community amass any considerable wealth, 
caused mainly by the great risks they incur, and their frequent losses ; and how 
many are to be seen, contenting themselves in a quiet mediocrity, while their 
authors are not unfrequently among the last to requite their furmer liberality ? 
Taere have been many hapless individuals belonging to the craft, whe, had 
they enjoyed a near acquaintance with some such friendly hand would have in- 
scribed as a memorial upon their last resting place something like the following 
melaachuly memento of one of former times :— 


‘Here lies poor Ned Purdy, from misery freed, 
He long was a bookseller’s hack ; 

He lived such a horrible life in this world, 

I don’t think he’d wish to come back !” 


The extreme liberality and enterprise of publishers is a manner little under- 
stood, and we shall probably hereafter invite the reader to a few recitals on this 
subject; meanwhile, we may just allude to the fact of Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
which cost in its publication the unparalleled sum of £300,000. What should 
we think of his prudence in these utilitarian times were a publisher to embark 
even a tithe of this vast sum on any single work! We should unanimously 

eem him a confirmed case of lunacy. And as evidence of the importance of 
booksellers as accessary to the interests of literature, as well as authors, we ex- 
tract the following passage from the ‘**‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More,” who, 
speaking on this subject, makes the following observations :—‘ Cadel and Da- 
vis have sent me my account. The expenses of printing, paper, &c., are ex- 
orbitantly increased, and I had near £5,000 to pay for expenses, besides all 
the booksellers’ profits, partly in consequence of my having given more for 
the money than any book that had lately appeared. As you know, books do 
not sellin proportion to their intrinsic value, but to their size. I was vexed to 
see Miss Smith’s Fragments, excellent as they are, aud Mrs. Montagu's Letters, 
two shillings a set more than Celebs, though there is not much above half the 
paper and letter-press. Ido comfort myself that I have sold an honest, if nut 
a good, book, Notwithstanding these disadvantages, you will be glad to hear 
that I cleared within the year £2,000, to be paid by instalments £500 a quar- 
ter. I have had the first quarter. That Walter Scott’s two-guinea poem 
should produce £2,000 is not strange ; but that a trumpery twelve shilling one, 
su cavilled at, and abused, too, should produce the same sum so soon, was 
what I bad no reason to expect. The copyright is still in my hands.” And 
again, in a letter to Miss Seward, Sir Walier Scott observes, ** Though the ac 
count between an individual bookseller and such a man as Southey may be iui- 
quitous enough, yet I apprehend that, upon the whole, the account between 
tbe trade and tbe authors at large is pretty fairly balanced ; what these gentle- 
men gain at the expense of one class of writers is lavished, in many cases, in 
bringing forward other works of little value. I do not know but this, on the 
whole, is favorable to the cause of literature. A bookseller publishes twenty 
books, in hope of hitting upon one good speculation, as a persons buys a parcel 
of shares in a lottery in hope of gaining a prize. Thus the road is open to all; 
and if the successful candidate is a little fleeced in order to form petty prizes to 
console the losing adventurer, still the cause of literature is benefited.” Book- 
sellers, therefore, are not only often indispensable to the success of an suthor, 
but there have been some whose fostering care and patronage extended even to 
their latest hour. Barker the publisher, who died in 1741, left Lord Boling- 
broke £300, Swift £200, and Pope £100, and yet he does not appear to have 
been excessively wealthy. Another feature of character in the booksellers’ fra- 
ternity of London with which we will conclude this somewhat desultory chapter, 
is their establishment of a Literary Fund for poor authors; aod also a Provi 
dent Institution for poor assistants, who may have become auperannuated and 
otherwise reduced in circumstances ; a noble exam ole which might be worthily 
adopted among us. If booksellers have done so nobly for the cause of literature 
and the literary profession under the restrictive influence of the existing laws 
regarding the rights of authors, what would they not achieve, were the prescrip- 
tive property of a writer properly recognized? All that has yet been done in 
the way of legislation on this subject, has been to grant protection for a given 
\erm merely; thereby, in fact, virtually implying the non-existence of the very 
principle it is proposed to defend. if an author have any claim at all to the re- 
sults of his itellectual labor, it must assuredly be intrinsic, inalienable and 
abiding ; and what is once ascertained to be such cannot of course be affected 
by the accident of country or clime ; thence the absolute justice of international 
legislation on this important subject, and till such legislative enactments shall 
bave been effected in its behalf, it is hopelessly vain to raise the hue and cry 
about the poverty of writers; and the much abused though favorite term, “ re- 
public of letters” will continue a misnomer, and copyright must be written 
copywrong. The idea that the grant of a copyright involves a monopoly is a 





judice reviled at its excellencies with its most vindictive tauntings. 


claiming its excellences. 
large common, the egg, and the golden drop. | 
culture, as they are firmer, or more solid in their texture and more delicate in 


their flavor. 


isoon as the season of frost is passed 
causes them to run too much to vine, but rather an excitement to push forward 


to perfection. ) 
say half or a third of a common shovel full of hen or pigeons’ dung in the hill. 
It is admirably calculated for pepper or for tomatoes. 
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mere sophie ; and it 1s full trme our le sistators were influenced by higher and 
more ingenuous motives, than those of mere conventional interest ; and instead 
of urging the question of cheapness as the paramount motive, they should be 


actuated by the nobler ome, “ fiat justitia, ruat calum !"’* 
Democratic Review for March. 








* It is scarcely necessary for us to remark, after the article on the subject of inter- 
national Copyright in our last number, that we dissent from this concluding remark 
of our nt, which, however, we are content to allow to stand as written by 
the author.—Ep. D. R. 


Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


New Morse Shoe. 

A simple but most ingenious invention has been laid before us, in the shape 
of an improvement in the Horse Shoe. [t is that of making that part of the 
shoe which is now solid concave; by which the foot is enabled to take a grip, 
which with the ordinary shoe is impossible. The principle is, in fact, that of 
the fluted skate ; and whilst the shoe is, of course, lighter than when manufac- 
tured on the usual principle, it is equivalent in slippery weather, or on wood 
pavement, to one that is roughed. The concavity runs entirely round the shoe, 
having a strong rim in form, equal in thickness to the hoof of the horse’s foot, 
and another at the back, of half that thickness. This mode of formation, 
whilst it involves the use of a smaller quantity of iron, and consequently 
less weight, gives a far greater purchase, aad is much more in accordance 
with the nature, form, and texture of the horse’s foot. By preventing the ne- 
cessity of turning up the shoe behind, it places the foot in a more natural posi- 
tion, and thus assists in bringing into operation the frog, instead of placing 


it out of actiou, and straining all the other parts of the foot. 
United Service Gaz., Eng. 








Gardening. 

Gardening time is upon us. And why should not farmers have as good gar- 
dens as villagers? We always expect when we see a large enclosure attached 
to a village residence that a well cultivared garden will be found within it; and 
why should we not expect the same on every farm’? There is no good reason 
why. But sadly different, in many instances, is the case! You see often the 
large farm and the small farm well cultivated, and the garden almost entirely 
neglected. Is the latter of less importance in its place than the former? By 
no means. Do the farmer and his family relish the products and fruits of the 
garden less than others, when they have them? Not at all. Then why this 
neglect! It proceeds entirely fram a mistaken estimate of horticulture. The 
products of the garden are deemed of little moment, and those of the farm 
every thing. Ali hands are hurried and driven day after day on the farm, and 
the garden, which perhaps has only a wretched little bed or two, is often per- 
mitted to go to weeds, unless cultivated by the pour women, who generally 
find their hands full with their children and domestic labors. Never was there 
a greater blunder than this in the cultivation of the earth. There is nothing 
furnishes a richer amount of healthful and delightful sustenance to a family 
than a good vegetable garden. Indeed, some families with very smal! garden 
spots, who carefully cultivate them, receive from them their chief support. Go 
into their dwellings when their tables are set and you may see a profuse display 
of vegetables; and perhaps on entering the house of a neighboring farmer 
about the same time of day, and though there be an abundance of meat aud 
bread, the display of vegetables will be lean and stinted. 

A little judicious expenditure of time would entirely correct this incongruity, 
and furnish to every farmer a rich and delightful table of vegetables through 
the year. In the first place he must have his little garden spot fenced off with 
rails, if he is not yet able to do it with pickets. [t must be a separate enclo- 
sure from the rest of the farm, and kept so faithfully. He mus® appropriate a 
day to ploughing and preparing and sowing his earliest beds—no matter what 
the hurry of business. After these are done well, as the season advances, and 
the time arrives for putting in the later vegetavles, if he cannot spare time in 
the morning, let the team stop in the course of the day, and let them be well 
finished also, and the business is done until weeding time. When this comes, 
an dour in the morning early for two or three mornings in a week for a very 
few weeks, will keep the beds perfectly clean, until the vegetables are fit for 
the table, and then what wil! be presented’—one of the finest spots on the 
woole farm—a luxuriant garden, from whence a rich and healthful treat may 
be gathered—rendering comparatively but little animal food necessary, and 
furnishing decidedly the most economical as wel! as pleasant living for a 
family. 

To those farmers who have been in the habit of getting along for years with 
a dwarfish half-cultivated bed or two for a garden, we say try the recommenda- 
tion here given for one season, and we are sure you never need be urged to it 
again—for the advantages will be so sensibly felt, that of the two, the work of 
the farm will be rather suspended for a day, or a part of the day, if necessary, 
than the garden should not be seasonably and thoroughly attended to. 

A spot on the north side of the garden may be advantageously kept as a 
temporary nursery for choice fruit trees, (such as cherries, plums, and pears,) 
as they may be obtained from time to time from neighbors and acquaintances, 
until permanent places may be selected for their future location. Having paid 


a good deal of attention to trees and agriculture, we write from observation and 
experience. Baptist Register. 





Babbit’s Anti-Attrition YWetal. 

Mr. Choate, from the Committee on Naval Affairs in the United States Se. 
nate, has reported in favor of a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase for the Uaited States the right tv use Babbit’s anti-attriteon metal. 
The metal is used in machinery—especially ia steam engines. The improve- 
ment which the inventor has secured by patent consists in the substitution of a 
soft, unctuous metal, for the hard brass or composition heretofore used to sus- 
tain the jeurnals and other moving parts of machines. This soft metal is en- 
closed in a new, improved manner, in ribs or ledges of harder metal, to prevent 
its being spread by the weight of the shafting or by pressure. The Committee 
consider that the improvement is one which the government ought to possess 
the right touse. It secures a great diminution of friction, and a consequent 
saving of fuel, and saves one half or more than one half the oil heretofore ne- 
cessary ; lessens the cost of the original construction of the brasses which re- 
ceive the journals—since they may be made much lighter than before ; lessens 
the expense of repairs, because the soft metal wears longer than the hard, and 
the ribs and ledges may be relined at small cost : communicates increased ef- 
ficiency to the engines by the diminution of friction, and prevents the heating 


of the journals, crank-pins, and other moving parts of the machinery. 
Southern Planter. 





The Tomato. 
The celebrity of this plant bas become astonishing. A few years since pre- 
Now, it is 
an article of so general popularity, scarcely a garden, or an apology for one, is 
to be found where it is not cultivated, and almost every voice is loud in pro- 
The Tomato has three kind of varieties, to wit: the 
We prefer the two last <inds for 


The tomato may be started in a hot-bed, or in boxes in the house 
Then by care, large thrifty plants will be ready for putting out as 
They do not require a rich soil; this 


on March. 


We know of no more sure:effective to pruduce this than to put 


After the early frost had killed the vines last fall, a friend of ours, of close 


observation and exact calculation, experimented feeding the tomatoes that re- 


mained to her cow. 
increased. This certainly adds another to the thousand and one uses to which 


they have been applied. 


They were readily eaten, and the quautity of milk was 


W. B. 





Ib. 
Emigration to Virginia. a 
We are happy to see that the natural gifts of the Old Dominion begin to be 


appreciated by Northern emigrants. To good managers we have no doubt that 
every thing considered, the climate, the facilities of market. the society, &c. 
&c., the cheap, exhausted, but grateful soil in many parts of Virginia, offer the 
fairest opportunity of investment that can be found in the Union. And now 
that the golden visions in the West have vanished, the less glittering, but more 
substantial advantages of the older Siates begin to be understood. The emi- 
grants to the county of Fairfax, alluded to in Mr. Rives’ address, are, we un- 
derstand, highly delighted with their purchase, and are daily gaining accessions 
to their numbers from the county of ‘Dutchess, probably the richest and best 
cultivated portion of the State of New York. 


In allusion to this emigration, 
Governor Hill, in the last number of the * Visitor,” remarks :— 

‘“* We have fully satisfied ourselves of the fact, that there are many thousands 
of acres of land in the States along the Atlantic seaooard now lying useless 
that may be purchased and cultivated to better advantage and profit than the 
best lands offered for sale at the West. The Dutchess county farmers who 
have taken up land for improvement in Fairfax county, Virginia, if their history 
for the next twenty years could be written, will torn out to be more uniformly 
successful than an equal number with the same means who have removed to the 
far West. The new Western lands may be more easily brought into cultive- 
tion; but Commodore Jones has demonstrated, and the emigrants from Dutch- 
ess county will prove that the best and most profitable investment of all will 
be the judicious expenditure and lavor bestowed in reclaiming the worn-out 
lads of Fairfax county, Virginia.” 
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Ta this contieion, we will take occasion to mention, that we are authorised 
to sell a tract of land of 1700 acres, lying in the county of Prince William, 
(the adjoining county to Fairfax). The situation is remarkably bealthy, the 
water excellent, and the wood abundant ; the whole affording fine pasturage for 
sheep. It would afford a capital stand forstavern and store. The whole tract 
can be purchased for three one hundred dollars, cash, or for two dol- 
lars an acre, on a reasonable credit.—This is probably one of the greatest bar- 
gains to be had in Virginia, and Northern editors would no doubt be conferring 
4 pea upon their subscribers by disseminating imformation of the ns 
it affords. b. 





Poudrette. 
From the Southern Planter, published at Richmond, Va. 

We feel particularly anxious to call the attention of our farmers and garden- 
ers to this convenient, stimulating, and valuable manure. We had our own 
interest very much excited by the astonishing, and we guess, :ather exaggerated 
accounts, we heard of its effects whilst we were at the North last fall. That it 
is one of the most powerful fertilizers known, and that it should be at least 
fairiy tested by every farmer, who has an op portunity of obtaining a barrel, we 
do not hesitate to assert ; and this because the experiment can be made at so 
small au expense, and if it is al! they say of it, it will prove the most impor- 
tant addition that has ever been made to the farmer's resources. That it is 
ever to supersede stable manure, or that the day will ever come when it will 
be to the farmer’s interest to neglect his farm yard and compost heap, we con- 
sider all hombug and nonsense. But that after the farmer has put out all the 
dirt, dung, and compost, that he can rake and scrape, that he may then purchase 
poudrette for the balance of his land, that would otherwise go unmaoured, with 
a prospect of realizing two or three hundred per cent. on the outlay, we are 
strongly inclined to believe. 

All chemists agree in according ta this substance the very highest fertilizing 
properties.—Prof. Johnson, than whom none stands higher in the scientific 
world, says— 

‘** Night soil’ is probably the most valuable, and yet in Europe at least, the 
most disliked and neglected of all the solid animal manures. It varies, no doubt, 
in richness, with the food of the inhabitants of each district—chiefly with the 
quantity of animal food they consume—but when dry, no otber solid manure, 
weight for weight, can probably be compared with it in general efficacy. It 
contains much soluble and saline matter, and as it is made up from the constitu- 
ents of the food we eat, of course it contains most of those elementary sub- 
stances, wh'ch are necessary to the growth of the plants on which we princi- 
pally live.” 

We have heard it estimated that one bushel of poudrette contained at least 
as much fer‘ilizing power as ten bushels of stable manure, whilst the facility 
of putting it out, was much more than ten times as great. I[t has been applied 
in this country with great success to wheat and corn. Upon potatoes, peas, tur- 
nips, and other garden vegetables, it is described as producing the most asto- 
nishing effect in hastening their maturity and increasing their products.—In a 
letter to the ‘‘ United States Farmer” Mr. Jos. Tyrrell, of New Jersey, states 

“In March last I planted six rowsof eariv peas, four of the rows were ma- 
nured with poudrette, sprinkled liberally over the seed. These came up five or 
six days before the others, they grew more luxuriant, came in blossom ten days 
sooner, and yielded much more abundantly than those which had no poudrette. 
[ have tested its merits as a manure for cucumbers and melons, and prefer it to 
any other for those articles.” 

Mr. Lemuel Soper, of Long Island, makes the following statement :— 

‘‘T have used poudrette on corn at the rate of a gill to the hill, whieh pro- 
duced as good corn as where I put a shovel full of yard manure in the hill. 
The worms were aot as troublesome where poudrette was used as where other 
manure was used. I also used it on wheat, at the rate of forty, sixty, and 
seventy bushels to the acre. Where! used forty bushels to the acre, I got 
as good wheat as where I used forty wagon-loads of barn yard manure, and 
equally as good as where I used sixty or seventy bushels of poudrette to 
tne acre. 

**[ also used it on all kinds of garden vegetables, and never had better suc- 
cess. I consider it better for corn in the hill than bone.”’ 

Mr. W.F. Blydenburgh says—- 

“** On grass lands, in the month of May, it has a decidedly beneficial effect 
as a topdressing. I should think twenty bushels to the acre would double 
the crop for one year, but doubt whether it would show much on the second.’ 
Mr. Blydenburgh has used it on nearly all the variety of crops raised on Long 
Island, and with a view of testing its relative value with other manures. He 
says, ‘I applied the article last summer to Indian corn, melons, and other 
vires, and ruta baga. Ona corn, a gill was put in the hill, against exght tomes 
the quantity of hog-pen manure, and against five times the quantity of fish 
manure, the latter a compost of * sting Rales’ and earth, prepared the previous 
autumn, with results much in favor of poudrette for the first six weeks, after 
which its superiority became less manifest, until the general appearance and 
crop became so nearly equal that no difference could be perceived- * * * 
In conclusion, I would say that for the hills of corn, poudrette has no rival, so 
far as the labur and expense on the one hand, and projuce on the other, are to 
enter into the account. A gill to the hill is better than a larger quantity, un- 
less the first four weeks after planting should prove to be very wet, or unless 
the ground is low and moist. I have seen a striking instance of the guod ef- 
fects of poudrette on a field of oats, applied by une of my neighbors at the 
rate of fifteen or twenty bushels to the acre, on land of middling quality. 
The yield was increased at least 70 per cent.” 

For the information of those who have already ordered the article, as well as 
those who may conclude to do so, we copy the following directions for its use, 
furnished by Mr. D. K. Minor, of New York :— 


“IT recommend the use of 20 to 25 bushels to the acre for corn on ordinary 
land. When the ground has been ploughed, and lays in furrows, | would spread 
by hand, at broadcast, aboat 14 or 15 bushels to the acre, and then harrow 
crosswise of the furrows, mixing it thoroughly with the soil. I would then 
mark out the rows with an ox chain, drawn on the ground, and drop the corn, 
and put about half a gill in the hill, and cover it up with the corn. This would 
require near 8 bushels, making about 23 bushels per acre,—or three-fourths of 
a gill may be put in the Aill at planting, and an equal quantity spread on at 
broadcast, and well worked in at the first, or second hoeing,—or, if not ob- 
tained in time for planting, the whole may be spread on, and thorough|y worked 
into the soil at the hoeing. It is undoubtedly most effectual when applied at 
planting; but still, very important benefit will be obtained from its application 
when applied at the rate of 15 or 20 bushels to the acre at the first, or even 
second hoeing. 

“ For wheat, to be followed by grass, [ would spread on at the sowing from 
15 to 20 bushels to the acre, to be harrowed in with the seed.—This will give 
it a vigorous growth in the fall, and enable it to stand the winter. [ would 
also spread ten bushels more upon it in the spring, and pass a light harrow and 
roller over it.— When used aa a top dressing for wheat or grass, without being 
harrowed in, it should always be just previous to a shower. 

‘It is found to act very favorably on grass seed, especially on clover. [ 
have reports from Dutchess and Westchester counties, which say that where 
poudrette was used on wheat in 1839 and 1840. the grass, especially the clover, 
is much better than where other manure was used in the same field, so much 
so indeed, that it is readily perceived on going into the field. 

“For turnips, 25 or 30 bushels isa good dressing. If the seed is sowed 
at broadcast, the poudrette should be applied in the same way, and harrowed in 
with the seed. For buckwheat, 10 or 12 bushels; and for oats, 15 to 20 bush- 
els, according to the condition of the land, may be used, always to be harrowed 
in with the seed. For potatoes, a gill to the hill, to be put in with the seed, 
is sufficient on ordinary land; a larger quantity will be likely to make more 
vines than are useful. , 

“For cucumbers, melons, and othe: garden vegetables, it may be used in 
small quantities at planting, and on melons, cucumbers, and squashes, it will 
be found a preventive to the striped bug, and other insects, if sp:\akled over 
them in small quantity after they are fairly up. U7 I find the same prejudice 
and dislike, on first acquaintance with it, amoung insects, as among some men. 
On applying it to cucumbers and melons, I was amused to see the yellow bugs, 
and other like fastidious iasects turn their backs upon me, as I have often been 
to see gentlemen of delicate nerves turn up their noses at the mention of 
‘Poudrette!'’ This circumstance, however, may not render this valuable 
fertilizer of ess value, any more than the opinion of gentlemen of ‘ delicate 
nerves’ renders the enterprise one of doubtful propriety. Iam satisfied from 
my own experience, that it will be found very valuable on all garden vegeta- 
tables, not only in producing a rapid growth, but also as a guard against 


insects.” 








The Term *‘ Dear.” —The following scene, which took place on Wednesday 
last, in the writing-chamber of an attorney in this town, is a tolerably good 
illustration of the different degrees of regard, and of the cause of that regard. 
This attorney was about to address a “ newly-caught client on some matter 
of business, aud had called in his clerk to write a letter to his dictation. At- 
torney—Take a sheet of letter.paper, James. Clerk—Yes, sir. Attorney— 
Address at the top Mr. D——, and then say, “ Kendal, 11th January, 1843.” 
Clerk—Yes, sir. Attorney—Then say, ‘‘ Sit,” but let me see. Has Mr. D. 
paid his account? Clerk—He has, sir. Attorney—Then address him, “ Dear 
Sir.” Clerk—I forgot to mention, sir, that Mr. D—— called yesterday, ~when 
you were out, and stated that he wished to consult you @s to raising an action 
against Mr. P——. Attorney—Ob! did he? Then you may say “* My dear 
sir." — Westmoreland Gazette. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanparta, D. C. Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 2d May. 
Ba.timons, Md. - - Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 16th May. 
Bevrigip, Va. - - gochey Club Sprieg Meeting, 2d Tucoder, 1th April. 

Cuinton, La. - - - East Feliciana, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Monday. 27th March. 
Port Suiru, Arks. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d We inesday, 10th May. 

Havanna, W.L. - - Valdes Course (Mr. Garrison’s), 4th Wednesday, 26th April. 
Kroxvil_s, Tenn. Sw es, ec:., Wednesday, 26th April. 

LovisviLuE, Ky.- - Oakiand Course, Spring ete 2d Wednesday, 12th April. 
Mosi.e, Ala - - - - Bascombe Course. J. C. Spring Meeting, Monday, 27th Feb. 
MonToomERY, Ala. Bertrand Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th April. 
Nasuvitis, Tenn Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Monday, 15th May. 

New Orweans, La. Louisiana Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Monday, 27th March. 
New York City - Union Course, L. I., J. C. Spring Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 
Pererssure, Va. - Newmarket Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 34 Tuesday, 18th April. 
Pattapeiraia and Campen. J.C. S. M., Camden Course, N. J., 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
Ricumonp, Va. - - Broad Rock Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 25th April. 
Rep Baivee, Tenn. Spring Sweepstakes, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 

wv. re ‘* Jockey Ciub Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, lith Oct. 

Toronto, U. C. - - Turf Club Spring Meeting, St. Leger Course, in June. 
Wasuinoton, D.C. National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th May. 


TROTTING TO COME. 


Hoboken, opposite N. Y. City. Regular Spring Meeting in May. 

Spring Sweepstakes last week in April, or first of May. 

Match, $500 a side, h. {t., Ripton and Cayuga Chief, mile heats, 
in harness, sulkies, 3d Thursday, 20th April. 

Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, three mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 3d Monday, 15th May. 

Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, two mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 41 Monday, 22d May. 

Match, $1000 a side, Riptonand Americus, mile heats, in harness, 
sulkies, 5th Monday, 29th May. 





Beacon CoursE,N.J. 
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PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


These epistles of the Chesterfield of the show-box made their first appear- 
ance in the columns of the London Charivari; and as the other performances 
of Mr. Jerrold are still better known, formal criticism is not required from us, 
which, for many reasons, we are not sorry for. If breaking butterflies on wheels 
be a sorry occupation, breaking wasps, without being more dignified, is a less 
pleasant occupation. That our friend Punch is, on the present occasion, more 
waspish, than wooden heads (to use a phrase of Mr. Dicken’s) “ usually are,” 
is the great fault, which, if critically disposed, we should find with the volume. 
Mr. Jerrold has taken for his motto, ‘‘ A laugh there is of contempt of indigna- 
tion, as well as of mirth and jocosity ;” and he has kept the word of promise 
very strenuously throughout the volume. Now, as far as Mr. Jerrold is con- 
cerned, it must be admitted, that the vices he lashes are worthy of contempt or 
indignation ; and we say, “ditto, to Mr. Burke.” The great blemish, indeed, 
of the literature of the day, is being mirthful and jocular (when not maudlin and 
sentimental) about thoughts and actions which disgrace humanitv. So far, 
therefore, Mr. Jerrold’s satire is appropriate ; but in its relation to the imputed 
correspondent, there is a little want of dramatic keeping. Punch is a fellow 
of infinite merriment, and if he does dally with interdicted subjects, like Ham- 
let’s player, he only murders “in jest,” or, like the Irishman at Donny-brook 
fair, ‘‘ meets his friend, and for love knocks him down.” Punch, according to 
oar notion of his humours, regards only the funny side of human affairs: and, 
lacking the gall necessary for turning mankind the seamy side outwards, is 
more disposed to laugh in their face, than to sneer—a manifestation purely 
bilious. This oversight may be thought a pardonable slip, and so it is; but in 
a dramatist, we own it surprises us :—the more so, because Mr. Jerrold doubt- 
less is aware, that consistemcy in puppets is a serious business. Puppets have 
no brains to warrant their ratting a /'indiscretion, on their own account ; they 
must be contented to follow their leaders. They are also too wooden-headed, 
to possess the requisite flexibility. With statesmen, indeed, it is different ; 
and consistency, as regards them, is but “ ascoundrelly virtue.” But Punch, 
more especially, exists only in his idiosyncracy ; and he might as well part 
with his hooked nose and his broken back, as with his moral peculiarities. How 
is it, that at the first squeak of his voice, on turning a corner, a host of plea- 
sant associations rise in the mind of the hearers, that the whole drama of his 
life passes in mental vision before us, and that gentle and simple, quicken their 
pace to greet their old friend! It is precisely because he is not an old friend 
with a new face ; that he is no weathercock, turning with every gale of doc- 
trine,running round the entire diapason of opinion at the puffing of expediency ; 
but ever the same, true (as the dial to the sun) to his own nature, constant to 
the same principles, faithful to the same predilections, and, in short, a person 
altogether to be depended on: but something too much of this. It is enough 
to state, that pretermitting usage, Punch, in these letters, does not confine his 
hard hits to his baton, but lays about him with his pen most manfully, scattering 
the gall of his ink on every side, after the most approved style of magazine 
writing. At starting, he dedicates his book to the Lord Chamberlain, to show 
his independence :— 

‘* T resolved to dedicate these Letters to yon. The reason is obvious :— 
THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN NEVER DID ANYTHING FoR puNCH! You have gra- 
ciously let me alone; and I have flourished under the benignity of your neg- 
lect. I pitch my stage wheresoever I will, in Westminster or not, without 
your warrant : I act my plays without your licence. I discourse upon the 
world as it is, on the life that is moving about us, and on the invisible emotions 
of the heart of man, and pay no penny to your deputy. I increase in social 
importance ; for I am not withered by your patronage. Had fate made me, 
for these last two hundred years, the master of a play-house, how different 
might have been my condition !—Had I, since the act which made you protec- 
tor and. censor of the dramatic sisters, Melpomene and Thalia—poor girls ! 
there are people who swear you have treated ‘em worse than Mrs. Brownrigg 
used her apprentices—had I felt your patronage, how often had I been banco 
rotto,—how often had I played—understand me, not paid—a ‘ doleful dump’ in 
Portugal! Street !” 

This is the key-note of the entire work, and with it sounding in the ear, the 
dullest reader may know what he has to expect. We shall, therefore, 
only give a slight example or two of his quality, and commit him to the be- 
ee of his readers. We begin with the history of Mrs. Muggeridge’s two 

ers :— 

‘* The widow Muggeridge, in her best room, had two pokers. The one was 
black, and somewhat bent ; the other shone like a ray of summer light—it was 
effulgent, speckless steel. Both pokers stood at the same fire-place. ‘ What !’ 
you ask, ‘and did the widow Muggeridge stir her fire with both’ Certainly 
not. Wasa coal to be cracked—the black poker cracked it; was the lower 
bar to be cleared—the black poker cleared it ; did she want a rousing fire—the 
black poker was plunged relentlessly into the burning mass, to stir up the 
rte heart of Vulcan ; was a teakettle to be accommodated to the coals— 
the black poker supported it. ‘ And what,’ methinks you ask, ‘ did the bright 
poker!’ I answer nothing—nothing save to stand and glisten at the fire-side, 
—its black begrimed companion, stoking, roking, burning, banging, doing all 
the sweating work. As for the bright poker, that was aconsecrated thing. 
Never did Mrs. Muggeridge go to pa as for a week to visit her relations, 
that the bright poker was not removed from the grate ; and, carefully swathed 
in oiled flannel, awaited in greasy repose the return of its mistress. Then, 
once more in glistening idleness, would it lounge among shovel and tongs ; 
the jetty slave, the blac ker, working until it was worked to the stump, at 
last to be flung aside for vile old iron! One dozen black pokers did the bright 
aa see out ; and to this day—doing nothing—it stands Justrous and inactive! 

y son, such is life. When you enter the world, made up all your energies 
to become—A Bright Poker.” 

There is a whole encyclopedia of wisdom in the chapter on the choice of a 
profession, with its bright poker conclusion in favour of being ‘‘ nothing,”—the 
short road to eating of the fat of the land, and being clothed in purple and fine 
linen. But, alas! every one cannot go to Corinth by wishing ; and therefore 
the Corinthian capital of the social column needs must be within the reach only 
of the few. In illustration of a very trite piece of morality, we have an appo- 
site story :— 

“3 How, or by what accident they escaped from the Mint, was never known, 
but certain it is that one hundred guineas of pure gold, without the least alloy, 
were once upon a time issued to the world. Old Gregory Muckly, by chance, 
obtained half-a-dozen pieces of this coin, which. together with a few other 
pieces, were carefull poarded in a worsted stocking ; and when Gregory was 
safely deposited in churchyard clay, they became the rightful property of his 
son Hodge. pee was a simple, honest creature ; caring nothing for the 
pomps of the : 


The sum of all his vanity to deck 
With one bright bell some fav’rite heifer’s neck. 


Business however brought him to London. Well, before he returned to Gam- 
mon Farm, he would purchase a London present—a bran new scarlet shawl for 
sister Suke. Two guineas did Hodge, with fraternal self-complacency, set 
apart for this gift. Caught by the truthful assurance exhibited in a mercer’s 
window that the stock was ‘selling off under prime cost,’ Hodge thought he 
was sure of at least a three guinea shawl fortwo. Hereupon, he entered the 
shop ; rolled hie eyes from side to side, seeking the radiant present for sister 
uke. * * « There, sir,’ said the mercer, throwing the shawl upon the 
counter ; ‘there's a scarlet.’ ‘Ha! ha! so it be—like a poppy,’ chuckled 
ge. ‘A poppy, sir,—a poppy’s brick dust to it,’ said the tradesman. ‘ Nay, 
a so,’ cried Hodge ; dod I think T have seen more poppies than thee.’ 
a! ha! no sit,—very true. Well, 1 assare you, to anybody else this 
— would be three guineas and a half ; but to you, we'll saytwo.’ ‘ There 
“Rey be," said Hodge ; and he laid down the two unalloyed guineas on the 
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counter. As the tradesman took up tke coin, a shadow fell upon his face; and 
turning to his sh , he whispered, ‘ Run for a constable.’ Then address- 
ing himself to odge, he said, ‘Walk this way, if you please.” In two 
minutes Hodge was in the mercer’s back parlour; in five, in the custody of a 
constable ; and in ten more arraigned before a magistrate, being charged with 
an attempt to off bad money, ‘ Look at the things, your worship ; look at 
their colour—feel ’em—they’!! bend like pewter ; and to attempt to pass such 
mages 30 upon an honest tradesman,—really !’ and the mercer was burst- 
ing with indignation. Hodge’s defence was not listened to, and he was sent to 
gaol for two days, until a proper officer from the Mint could be in attendance 
to pronounce judgment on the suspected guineas. ‘ Indeed, this is curious,’ 
said Mr. Testem, the Mint funstionary ;-‘ but I don’t wonder at your suspi- 
cions : the fact is, these guineas are to good.’ Mr Testem then narrated that 
a hundred pieces of coin, of pure, unalloyed gold, had been accidently issued, 
and that Hodge’s two guineas were of them My son—he who in this world 
resolves to speak only the truth, will speak only what is too good for the 
mals of mankind to understand ; and, like Hodge, will be persecuted accord- 
ingly. 

On the subject of umbrellas Punch thus enlargeth :— 

“T have now to speak of Umargitas. Would you, my son, from what you 
have read of Arab hospitality—would you think of counting out so many pen- 
ny-pieces, and laying them in the hand of your Arab host, in return for the 
dates and camel's milk that, when fainting, dying, with thirst, hunger, and fa- 
tigue, he hastened to bestow upon you? "AWould you, I say, chink the copper 
coin in the man’s ear, in return for this kindly office, which the son of the de- 
sert thinks an ‘ instrumental part of his religion’! if with an ignorance of the 
proper usages of society, you would insult that high-souled Arab by any tender 
of money, then my son—but no! I think you incapable of the sordidness of 
such an act,—then would you return a Borrowed Umbrella! Consider it. 
What is an umbrella but a tent that a man carries about with him—in China, 
to guard him from the sun, in England to shelter him from the rain? Well, to 
return such a portable tent to the hospitable soul who lent it,—what is it but to 
offer the Arab payment for shelter! What is it but to chaffer with magnani- 
mity, to reduce its greatness to a mercenary lodging-house-keeper? Umbrel- 
las may be ‘hedged about’ by cobweb statutes ; I will not swear it is not so; 
there may exist laws that make such things property ; but sure [ am that the 
hissing contempt, the loud-mouthed indignatiun of all civilized society, would 
sibilate and roar at the bloodless poltroon, who should engage law on his side, 
to obtain for him the restitution of a—lent umbrella !” 

On the borrowing of books, Punch is still more eloquent, but the theme is 
too sore a subject to us: and we will only add a maxim of our own,—that is, 
never lend a book to man, woman, or child, who would borrow only because he 
sees the volume on your table, and takes a fancy to it; the writ, in this case, 
depend on it, is never returnable. 








SPANISH FLIRTATION, 
From the “ Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon.” 

To the right of the prison-door was a street, which communicated with one 
of the great squares of the city, [Madrid], though by what name called, or by 
what class of persons inhabited, I never had an opportunity to ascertain. The 
street in question was entered through an archway, over which was a suite of 
apartments, and close beside it a flight of stone steps, where, during the three 
weeks that I remained in Madrid, | was accustomed to spend no inconsiderable 
portion of my time. A corporal of the 13th Light Dragoons, being, like my- 
self, a prisoner, contracted for me a great liking, and lent me a book, which I 
read with great avidity, believing all the while that in all its details it was au- 
thentic. The book was neither more nor less than Gil Blas; and it took the 
faster hold of my imagination, because | made acquaintance with it, for the 
first time, on the spot where many of the hero’s adventures are laid. With 
Gil Blas in my hand, then, I was in the daily practice of repairing to the flight 
of stone steps, where | used to sit down, and in following the fortunes of an 
imaginary person, cease for some hours to speculate on what might be my own. 
My perseverance in this custom at length atwacted the notice of the people 
who dwelt in the apartments above the archway, and more than once | could 
distinguish the drapery of a female, who seemed to watch me from the case- 
ment above. Gentle reader, have some mercy upon a youth, whose head was 
so full of the stories of Spanish devotion and Spanish intrigue, that he quite 
forgot to take into account the absolute unfitness of his own bearing to enact, 
at that moment, the part of a cavalier. I confess then, that rags, and filth, 
and squalor notwithstanding, I took it into my wise head that some fair crea- 
ture, dwelling in that elevated chamber, had fallen desperately in love with me. 
How I hugged the blessed vision to my soul! How brilliant were the pictures 
which I drew of her youth, her beauty, her extreme gentleness, her lofty spirit, 
and, dearest and sweetest of all, her absolute devotion to me! Gil Blas! 
Gil Blas was acommon-place character compared with me. I was on the 
brink of adventures which would throw all his into the shade. Accordingly, 
day after day I repaired to my wonted station, with a heart so full of its own 
imaginings that if ever I was myself in love at all, which is very doubtful, I 
was in love then with a being which my own imagination had creat ed. 

Not a syllable did I breathe of my own happy state to any of my comrades. 

Even the corporal of the 13th remained in ignorance of the resul's to which 
his book had largely contributed ; indeed, my plan was to become master of 
my fair prize in the first instance, and then to establish a claim on the gratitude 
of my countrymen, by making them all, in some sort, partakers in my good 
fortune. Far away upon the wings of the wind my fancy carried me, till I be- 
came a Spanish grandee at the last, and the prison-house was emptied of its 
inhabitants. Well, then, day by day I repaired to my station, and each time I 
saw, flickering behind the opened casement, the same feminine robe which had 
originally set my heart in aflame. At length a hand and arm, covered by a 
long black glove, were thrust out. They made a sign to me—to me! beyond 
all question ; and when | returned it, by rising and bowing my head, the hand 
was instantly withdrawn. ‘She is coming,” said to myself; *“ be still, silly 
heart—prithee, beat not so. She is coming, and I shall require all my ener- 
gies to carry me well through the interview.” She was coming, sure enough ; 
for scarcely had I resumed my seat when a door opened close behind me, and 
I heard a shrill cracked voice exclaim, ‘‘ Signor Inglese."’ {[ turned round in- 
stantly—but conceive my horror. There stood at the door-way a little old wo- 
man, as ugly as it is possible for woman to be, who held in her hand a bundle 
of cigars, and offered them, with a few copper coins, for my acceptance. Down, 
down, in an instant, fell the fairy fabric which for livelong days | had been 
building. It was no enamoured senorita that had so often watched me. I had 
excited no tender passion in any bosom, young or old ; but was a mere object 
of charity to one of the most odious-looking hags that ever wore soiled cap 
over unkempt locks. I declare that [ was so completely taken aback by the 
revelation that I could not so much as obey the old woman's signal, far less 
thank her. However, grandmamma was a good old lady, and would not be re- 
fused. She kept becking and becking, till at last | moved towards her, when, 
thrusting the cigars and coppers simultaneously into my fist, she muttered 
something, to which I could make no reply, and most unceremoniously shut the 
door in my face. 
It would be idle in me to attempt a delineation of the feelings which now 
swayed me. First, there was a sense of keen mortification, then of the ridicu- 
lous, equally keen ; and, last of all, a consciousness that I had behaved ex- 
tremely ill to my aged benefactress—who, albeit she did not bring what [ ex- 
pected, brought the best which she, doubtless, had to offer. I reproached my- 
self severely because I had omitted to thank her ; and passing from that to a 
review of my own situation, I determined not again to. put myself in the way 
of being mistaken for one who sat to receive alms. But the most severe or- 
deal of all yet remained to go through. Somehow or another I could not keep 
my own counsel, and, telling the whoie story to my troop-comrade, | got heartily 
laughed at for my pains. To do him justice, however, Jack was very merciful 
in his mirth ; he contented himself with advising me to return the book, the 
study of which had proved too great a trial for my wits, and sharing the cigars 
with me, we smoked them out, often pausing to laugh again at the ludicrous 
issue of my most romantic day-dream. 


TO ELLEN. 
BY ALEXANDER M‘DOUGAL, ESQ., OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Though shy bosom appear like the drifted snow, 
There’s a heart that can cherish a flame below. 
Thy hair has it’s ‘* Cupids in ev'ry ceri,” 

And thy white, white teeth are like rows of pearl, 
That shine in despite of thy coral lips ; 

And thine eyes are like stars in the moon's eclipse ! 








There’s a charm on thy cheek, with its crimson dye ; 
There’s a spell in the light of thy soft blue eye ; 
There’s a thrilling touch on thy finger’s tip, 

And a magic dew on thy rosy lip; 

While a potent pow’r, which J gladly own, 

Exists in thy voice, with it’s silver tone ! 


What joy is mine! when I fondly see 

The light of thy glance shining down on me ; 

When thy fairy fingers I faintly press, 

Or woo thy cheek with a soft caress ; 

While thy sweet voice, swell'd to its utmost stretch, 
Cries ** What are you arter? Get out you wretch!” 





| 





March 25. 


The bust of the Duke of Newcastle, executed by Mr. Behnes, at the ex! 
pense of the members of the College, is about to be put up in the Library a 
Eton. This is the fifth lately contributed—Lord North, presented by Lor 
Guildford ; Charles Fox, by Lord Holland ; Lord Grenville, by the Dake of 
Buckingham ; and the Marquis Wellesley, by himself 


yer STALLIONS FOR 1843. 


pcy~ Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the s¢). 
son for Five Dollars in ite Spirit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gentieme, 
who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charg, 
will be made. 
ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles west 9, 
Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va., at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


BELSHAZZAR, [mp., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Saml. Laird’s Stable, Colts 
Neck,Monmouth Co., N. J , at $20 and $30—cold bloaded mares, $15. 


DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natcher 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groom. 


MARION, by Sir Arcliy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. Peebles, in Nort. 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the groom 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand this season at Belfield, Va , a 
$40 and $60.—Thos. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer. at the stable of Wm. G. Skil. 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expiration of the season. 
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STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course. 
near Alexandria, D.C. 


TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Ma). Wm. Jones, at Con 
Spring, L. L., at $20 for therough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away, 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallatin, 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


WAXY POPE, Imo.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fulton County, New York. 


WOuUDPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbor County, 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 


























IMPORTED SKYLARK. 
HIS capital racer, and sire of racers, will stand 2} miles east of Berryville, Clark: 
County, Va. A fine grass country pasture, 50 cents a week. Extracts from jour. 
nals, &c.:— 

** Skylark will, no doubt, please yonr country better than any horse they ever had seen, 
or can see. He isa rich bay, beautiful, gay, very superior action and power, and strong 
enough tobe adray. Many of our best judges consider his colts among the finest they 
have ever seen. Three started in America in 1841; all were wiiners—some severa 
times. In Ireland, in 1841, his colts wo1 9 out of 16 King’s Plates, more than half ruy 
for and against the get of Sir Hercules, Priam, Velocipede,Emilins, Harkaway’s sire, &c. 
Ail of his colts carried to the English Turf were winners, and some many times. Many 
of his colts have won at three and fcur mile heats. His 3 yr. old colts tast year sus. 
tained their credit in America for time and distance. Skylark won 42 races, 24 King’s 
Plates—near 30 races of three and four miles, many of them heats, and somes two races 
the same day. In handicaps, he generally carried heavier weights than any other—-ofte: 
gave twe or three years, and great odds in weight. In the same day, he carried 168ibs., 
giving 14lbs., three miles, and 37\bs., and won both races. He frequently carried for the 
King’s Plates, four miles, from 150lbs. to 170ibs. He beat Economist (sire of Harkaway 
also Lady Elizabeth, four miles, twice, carrving 168]bs., and she ran four miles in 7:45 
with 135ibs.on her. Asa proof ef turfien’shigh estimation of Skylark, he was handi- 
capped to carry the most extraordinary and unheard-of weight of 2iUibs. for the Corin- 
thians. The alterations in the King’s Plates have been attributed to his unparalleled 
performances, which have been considered unrivalled on any Turf. AtS8 yrs. old he 
chailenged the world to run four miles under the heayiest weights. No horse accept- 
ing the challenge, he was withdrawn from the Turf, und/emished.” 

For particulars, see handoills, which can be had by addressing 

{Mar. 25-4t.) JUSIAH WM. WARE 





SALE OF BLOOD STOCK. 
. er will be sold during the Baltimore races, in May next, at public sale, the rem- 
nant of GEN. EMORY’S STOCK OF HORSES. This jot comprises the best o| 
his stock, viz., Sambo, Poplar Grove, 2 yrs. this Spring. by Priam, a Priam filly, 1 yr 
old, and a fine brood mare, out of Grecian Princess. The day of sale wiil be on the 
Thursday during the races. 
For further information, see the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times ” for Oct. 1842. 
{March 26-t my.13.? WM. HENSLEY EMORY, Ex ecutor. 


COLT STAKE, KENDALL COURSE, 
A SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, to come off during the Spring Meeting of 1843, 
sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. To name and close | 5th April. 
Baltimore, March 14—{mar. 18.) 
ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 


JAMES B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ wa'k 
from the Railroad Depot). 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBAN\ 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N. B. * Beli’s Life in London,” ‘* Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. {March 4,] 


ECLIPSE STABLES, 
1 TUATED at theend of Union-st., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, betweer 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. ; ; 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Sonth. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons, and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. — : 
Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on lus 
own account, consesuentiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
wi!l always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 
Trotting amateu)$ and owners of race horses will also tind complete accommodations 
for their horses in! ox stables, which will be as private as they coujd have them in thet 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. 8.] 











Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 


at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘American Turf Register” and the ‘Spirit of the Times 
will commence, on the 2Ist of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled ‘he 
‘* AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to a! 
classes of the community. The “ Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte- 
rests of the Farmer, the Breeden, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the genera 
reader. For the tulfiiment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Ww M. 
T. PorTER, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editor ot 
the * Spirit of the Times” and the * Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wi! 
claim his attention in the management of the * Chronicie,’ and first 
THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of all the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental Europe. , ; 
TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York aud Philadeiphia. 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised In Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnat:, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities. Great attemtion 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, ali the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 
BLOOD STOCK.—Al!! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 
FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
““ Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. : nd 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘* Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of corresponda- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 
FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AIl the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for a large share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof ali 
these recreations in this country. ; ~ a 
It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the “ Sporting Chronicle 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be founa, at intervals, the discussior 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS. LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast; our readers may rely upon it that we shal! not be behind hand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drema, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor's best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room een of the Umited 
States and Euro Aspirants to histrionic pune may always look to the ** Chroni- 

” wi 0 e for encouragement and support. 4 
1 ALMAOUNDL—This, the cintetigneeds department of the “ Chronicle,” will be so 
managed as to give zest to ail the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun andtrelic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will ! 


crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. eadenen 
Year’s Subscription, in advance ...........---.-------« « Two do . 
Pg tm ey be placed on the list of subseribers until the money '5 
‘ | letters must be post paid. ; 
= ayethovas be supplied vith one hundred copies of the “ Sport Chroniele ” ad 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher of the 
“Spirit of the Times” and “Turf Register,” No. 1 Barclay-street, New York. 
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TREASURER will stand th 

thorough-bred horse will stand the present season at the stable 
i Maj. =. Jones, Coid Spring, Long Isiand, at $20 the season for full bred, and 
$10 for all other mares. The season to commence on the ist of March, and tu end on 
the Ist of June, whew the money will be due. 

Descair riow.— Treasurer 1s a olood bay, without any white,7 years old, 15 hands 3 
caches, iu gooa form, and showing great strength and fine accion, with very excellent 
Tae old adage is, iu Dreeding, that ‘like begets like ;” and if so, we are to 
expect very good vnes from such a horse, and froin such ancestry as his pedigree shows. 

Prepreres.—Treasurer was got 4 Imp. Roman,out of Dove. Roman was got by Ca- 
millus, dam by Eagle, grandam by Trumpator, g. ¢, dam by Highflyer, ont of an own sis- 
ter to Sir Peter Teazie’sdam. Camillus was got by Hambietonian, out of Faith by Pa- 
colet. Hambletonian was got by King Fergus, dam by Highflyer. Faith was also the 
dam of Marcia and Vesta, each of them the best mare of her year. She was got by Pa- 
-olet, who was also the sire of Citizen, afterwards imported to Virginia. Dove, the damn 
of Treasurer, is a fail sister in blood to American Eclipse, being got by Duroc, out of 
Romp, an own sister to Miller’s Damsel. 

PeRFORMANCES.—In the Spring of !829, then 3 years old, he won a stake of 12 subs., 
at $1000 onnine $250 ft.. beating J. H. Van Mater’s ro. c. by Munmouth Eclipse, Mr. Ste- 
vens’ Sylphide. 

In Octater following he won, on the same course, a stake of $300 each, 3 suos., two 
mile heats, beating Mr. Kirby’s(of Va.)c.Camden. 

Five days after, when known to be much out of condition,in consequence of his recent 
race and rapid travelin the rain, he started in a stake of 11 subs., at $500 each, two 
mile heats, over the Camden Course, which was won by Co!. Johnason’s Fanny in four 
seats, Treasurer 2d the second heat, ane 3d the third, then ruled out. 

After this race he was taken by Mr. John D. Kirby to Virginia, and trained in the sta- 
le with Camden, and others. His next appearance was in the following Spring, over 
che Kendall Course, Baltimore, May 13th, where he won the Jockey Club Purse, three 
vile heats, beating Tippecanoe, Sufferer, Mozart, and Sussex. 

The following week, at Camden, he won the Club Purse $300, two mile heats, beat- 
ing Col. Johnson’s John Huater and Mr. Van Mater’s Prospect. 

1 the 28th of the same month, at Trenton, he won the $500 purse, two mile heats, 
beating Mr. Gibbons’ Mariner and Mr. Kendall’s Lady Canton. 

On the 5th of June he won the three miie purse over the Union Course, beating Mr. 
O. P. Hare’s Andrewetta, inthe extraordinary time of 5:42, The mare was drawn after 
the first heat. 

In the autumn he did not start, in consequence of an injury received in exercise. In 
the Spring of 1841 he was again trained, but nt-getting into condition, he was started 

it once, for the Jockey Club purse over the Union Course, four mile heats, and beaten 
by Mariner in very slow time. 

in the Fall he was again put in training, but soon became lame in his feet, and was 

hrown out of training. 

inthe Spring of 1842 he was again trained, and started for the Jockey Club purse of 
$500 over the Union Course, three mile heats, and beaten by Cassandra. And again, 
over the Camden Course, May 28, four mile heats, and was beaten by Boston. Evi- 
dently in beth these races he was much out of condition. 

in the Fall he was again trained, and started on the Union Course, Sth Oct. for the 
$500 purse, three mile heats, against Mr.Gibbons’ Mariner, which he won with great ease 

n 5:55}—5:46, overa bid track. He was then taken to Camden, and although lame, 
started for the two mile purse, and was beaten by Col. Johnson’s Gosport. In this last 
race he gave way in both his fore ancies, and consequently wil! not again be trained. 

Ic? A steamboat leaves Fulton Market dock every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 

or Cold Spring. DANIEL Y. JONES. 


‘Feb. 25-2m. } 
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WAXY POPE. 
T [ILS well-known hunter and steeple chase herse, imported this season from lreland, 
will stand at Mr. Pierson’s, Jounstown, Fulton County, New York, from the Ist of 
April next till the Ist of July. Terms—$20 for thorough-bred mares—$10 for cold- 
slooded or half-bred mares; Groom’s fee, 50 cents—to be paid in all instances before the 
mare is taken away. 

Waxy’s sire was the famous race horse Waxy Pope, winner of the Derbv, the first 
race in England, and his dam was a Swordsman mare, thus combining both sire and dam 
»f racing blood rarely to be met with. He is 15 hands 3 inches under the standard, will 
oe 10 years old in May next, and for purity of blood, and symmetry of form, cannot be 
surpassed by any horse in the United States. He possesses great strength and racing 
powers, which he has proved himself by running some of the most severely contested 
steeple-chases against some of the best hunters of the day. He is the first hunter ever 
mported, affording to the lovers an opportunity of raising high-bred stock rarely wo be 
met with. His owner can be seen at Mr. J. Pierson’s, Johnstown. 

After the season, as his owner intends returning to Europe, Waxy Pope will be sold 


wr $1000. (Feb. 4-t. l apr.) 
b bie magnificent horse (the property of Waiter Livineston, Esy., of New York,) 
the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
ars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all Cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 
Pedigree, Performances, etc., of Trustee. 
Trustee, ach.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy W. Ridsdale, was got by Catton, out of 
Emma by Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Wofu!, Wire, &c.), the sire of Memnon, The 
elonel, etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1824) was out of Gib 
side Fairy, sy Hermes, out at Vicissitude by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Peten, &c. &c.— 
See Stud Book. 
atton, sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpus, own brother to Hedley and Wanderer, 








IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 





nis dam Lucy Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem), grandam Lucy by | 


Florizel, out of Phrenzy by Eclipse. Catton won7 times at Doncaster, 11 at York, 3 at 
Newmarket, and | at Prest mn. During his caree: he won l4successive races, and walked 
overone. As will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best four milers of his 
day, aad is the sire of many well known winners, among who are Tarrare, winner of 
che St. Leger, Anna, sister to Tarrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady Charlotte, 
Mundig, &c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. 

At the Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, wonthe Derby Stakes 
for 3 yr. olds, carrying 8st. 7lb,, mile and a half, 128 subsc) ibers ; 14 started ; beating As- 
cot, Pelops, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 7 to 4 against lbrahim, 
3 to 1 against Ascot, 6 to | against Mundig. Ascot came in second, lbraliim not placed. 

At Epsom Meeting, in the Spring of 1832, Trustee ran third to St. Giles (St. Giles, 
Margrave, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners, Gully & Ridsdale) 
for the Derby Stakes, 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. Leger Stakes 
ooth at Doncasterand Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July and Prendergast Stakes), 
ate, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 others, 23 having stared. 
Afver thisrace, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 2000 guineas. 

At Doncaster, the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatcler, none others 
placed; 73 subs. 

At the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at Sst. 4ib., ridden by Chif- 
ney, beat Mr, Greville’s Dryad, 7st. 10lb., D.M., ina matcn, 300 sovs. a side, h. ft Two 
to one on Trustee. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran second to Rounceval, (whom 
ne had previously beaten,) for the Oatiand Stakes, U.1., 15 subs., beating Consol, Beiram, 
Bizarre, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee 

At the same Meeting he won the Claret Stakes of 200 suvs. each, h. ft., carrying 8st. 
‘\o., D.L.; 8 subs. ; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave, a second time. even bet 

ng on Trustee. } 

At Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Minster,8st 7lb. each, | 
in a match across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft.: 7 to 4 on Trustee. 

At York August Meeting, same year, he was beaten by Voiuna forthe Great Subscrip- | 


At'the same meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carrying 8st. 3lb., Two 
miles. 

At the Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, carrying 8st. 5lb. 
two miles, three subs., beating Picxpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir Mark Wood’s Oaks 
filly Vespa, D.I., carrying 8¥t. 10lb., and beating Lottery, out of Pledge, Lord Exeter’s, 
Galata (winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catten, and Col. Peel’s Malibran; 9 to 
2 against Trustee, and 8 to 1 against Vespa. In this race Trustee was lamed, but at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, he was run against 
od beaten by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when Lord Cleaveland 
ordered him to be sold. 

Catton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on the English Turf, who 
Won twelve prizes. He had thirty-two of his get entered for the big things in 1837. In 
9635 Catton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest. Chancellor, Zora, &c , who won 
ten prizes, including the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 and £600 at Doncaster. 

Whisker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very fine runners on the Eng- 
lish Turf. In 1835 Whtsker’s get won eleven prizes, including the Gold Cups at Live,- 


_ poo! and Northallerton. 


cat 


Jersey, on Long Island, and in Virginia, with the most eminent success. 
| 


Trustee ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was purchased by the Duke of 
“\eaveland after the race for 2000 gnineas, and was purchased from him by Messrs. Og- 
jen & Corbin, and sent to the United States, where he has since been standing in New 
(Dec. 31) 





THE NEW MIRROR, 
EVERY NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH AN 
ORIGINAL AND EXQUISITE DESIGN ON STEEL. 
Epirep BY GrEorGE P. Morgis. 
Illustrated by J. G. Chapman, who is engaged exclusively for the Work. 
Terms —Three Dollars per annum—Sing/e numbers, U¢ cents. 
“YN the course of a few weeks, the undersigned wil! commence, on his own account, the 
publication of a new series of the New York Mirror, in the octave form, on an en- 
tirely novel, aud ortginal plan, with a Steel Engraving in every number, and at the reduced 
price of Taree Dollars per anuum, or siz and a quarter cents per copy ; ; 

The NEw Mirror will appear with many striking and attractive features, distinguish- 
ing it from every other periodical. It will be published with new type, on fine paper, and 
cach number will contain a beautiful original engraving ou Steel, designed aud etched by 
Chapman, illustrating the letter-press, which it accompanies, and which it will invest 
witn peculiar interest. Besides the contributions of ALL OUR EXTENSIVE CORPS OF CoR- 
t{CSPONDENTS—wWhich embraces most of the talent of this country—we have made ar- 
rangements for fresh and early tranglations {rom some of the best writers of France, 
ind for proof sheets trom several of the popular authors of England. With such mate- 
rials, and with such able fellow-laborers in the literary vinevard, we hope te present to 
the American reader a weekly journal of great value and unusual excellence. The pa- 
rade of mere names will be sedulously avoided, The ‘* Mirror’? will be remarkable, we 
hope, rather for good articles without names, than for poor articles with distinguished 
names. It will embrace in its scope every depurtment of elegant literature, comprising 
tales of romance, sketches of society and manners, sentiment, and every-day life, pi- 
quant essays, domestic and foreign correspondence, literary intelligence, wit and hu- 
mor, fashion and gussip, poetry, the fine arts, and literary, musical, and dramatic criti- 
cisms. Its reviews of new works will be careful, discriminating, and impartial. It will 
aim to foster a literature suited te the taste ani desires of the age andcountry. Its 
tendency will be cheerful and enlivening, as well asimproving. jt will seek to gratify 
-very refined taste, but never to vifend the most (astidious ; and it will ever feel its duty 

» be to “turn the sonny side of things to human eyes.” ' 

Uhe work willbe pablished every Saturday, ia numbers of sixteen large oetavo super- 
royal pages, with double columoas, and enclosed in a neat ornamental cover. It will 
jorm, at the end of the year, two superb volumes, each of four tundred and sixteen 
pages, filled with the gems of literature and the fine arts. 

Tne very low price at which it will be issued, renders it the cheapest periodical in this 
or any other couatry, considering the cost and beaaty of its FirTY-TWu ENGRA- 
YINGS, and the intrinsic value of its literary contents. ‘hose desirous of receiving 
the paper from the commencement, wili have it punctually sent to their address upon 
their forwarding to the undersigned, at No, 4 Ann-street, three dollars, free of expense. 

Letters, encivsing the amouat of subscription, may be franked by all postynasters. 

gents, Carriers, and newsmen, will be supplied on the usual lerms. +S i ao e. Cash 
System will be rigidly adhered to, without any deviation whatever. ST] 

Such Editors as copy the above, will oblige me by forwarding a marked paper and by 

» by clreamatances 


resuming the exchange which was interrupted, much to my re 
ver which I bad no cuntrol. GEORGE P. MORRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor, No. 4 Ann street, near Broadway. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


PP {Marea 4.) 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulten Street, corner of (iff, offers for inspection, improvee 




















AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1843. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, ED: TOR. 


_ MARCH number of this Magazine (being No. III., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
lished the Ist int. at the Office of the * Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barciay Street, 
American Hotel. Embellished by the following engravings :— 
WOLF HUNT ON THE ICE: 
Engraved by Longacre after Clay. 
VIEW OF SMITHFIELD STOCK MARKET, 
On Wood ; asaiso 
OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 


and 
IMPROVED HORSE-SHOE. 
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NEW YORK JOCKEY CLUB SPRING RACES. 
UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 
A’ a meeting of the New York Jockey Club, held at the office of the “ Spirit of the 
Times” on Friday, the 10th inst., it was resolved to postpone the Spring Meeting 

from the second to the last Tuesday in May, the week following the Camden Races. 

The following Jockey Club Purses will be given :—$250, Two mile heats— $400, Three 
mile heats, and $800, Four mile heats. A Purse for Mile heats will also be given. 

ee Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft, mile heats. Closed with two 
subs. :— 
P sper Shillingford names ch. c. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan, out of Lady 

nderson. 

Chas. S. Lloyd names ch.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey, own sister to Medoc. 

The following Sweepstake is open for the meeting, two or more to make a race, to 
name and close the lst May :— 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub, $100 each, $25 ft., mile heats. 

(March 11.3 HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N.Y. J.C. 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
HE regular Jockey Club races over this course wil! commence on the 4th Tuesday, 
the 23d May next. 

Purses of the usual amount will be given, in addition to which the following Sweep- 
stakes are now open, to be run on the first and second day :— 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., mile heats, three or more 
tomakearace. To name and close \st April. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats. three or more to 
make a race. To name and close as above. JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, 

Camden, March 1, 1843.—{mar. 4-4t.} Proprietor® 


NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. 
“s Spring Meeting will commence on Monday, the 15th May, and continue six 
ays. 

The following is a proposition for an Inside Stake, to come off over the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Course at the Fail Meeting of 1843 :— 

We, the subscribers, agree to run an Inside Stake of One Thousand Dollars each for 
the Jockey Club Purse, which the proprietors will make good for One Thousand Dollars, 
over the Nashville Jockey Club Course at the Fall Meeting of 1343, Four inile heats, 
three hundred dollars forfeit, three or more to make a race. To name and clost |st June. 
Now one entry (by the owners of Miss Foote). B. & S. J. CARTER, 

‘March 4-t.1 jun.) Proprietors. 


SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE, Ala. 
‘a following Sweepstakes are now opentocome off at the above place in the Spring 
of 1843, °44, and ’45. 

No. |. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over tlhe Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1843, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., to close the Ist of Sept. next, four or moret o 
make a race, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, to carry3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. Now three subs. .— 

1. M. L. Hainmond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. Leviathan and Mol Hedney. 

3. J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by lmp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No.3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four o) 
more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of {mp. Emancipation,and Polly Kennedy. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Scipio and Mol Hedney. 

3. J P. Brown names produce of Sir Lesjie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by lmp. Sarpedon 

No. 3. We. the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Springof 1845, for colts ana fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make a race, to closethe Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. Now three subs. :— 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of Woodpecker and Sally Melville. 

2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givban name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneville 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen Tree. 

For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, Ala. 

(April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 

MOUNT VERNON COURSE, ALEXANDRIA, D.C. 

HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off overthe above course the 
Spring of 1843. Three or more to imake a race, to name and close on or before the 
10th of April next. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

No, 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. Mile heats. 

No. 3 Sweepstakes for al! ages, sub. $200 eacli, h. {t., to which the proprietor will 
add $500; the second best horse to receive back his stake. Four mile heats. 

Jan, 29th, 1843.— feb. 11.J WM. MERSHON, Proprietor. 


























——— es EE 
MARGRAVE, 


HE sire of Blue Dick, Earl of e, Gosport, and many other good is 
Ti cemeang et Sotsnid ht eager As areces ond ied canoe mots > 
1f not superior, for his chance, to auy horse in the world. He has only covered 
six oreight good bred mares, and yet he is the only iorse with two colts run under 
7:37. Heis upwards of 16 hands high, handsome, with capital proportions, with more 
bone and sinew than any horse that ever crossed the Atlantic. fle is directly allied te 
Priam and Leviath»n, and their equal in every respect. The intelligent breeder will ex- 
amine and decide for himself. THOS. PAYNE & A. T. B. MERRITT. 

Hicksford, Va., Feb. 26, 1843—{mar. 4-92.) ’ 


THO. &J. J. 
Aer AT LAW, Augus 
house & Co., Oliver Wetmore, 





FLOUR NOY 
erence— 
rancis k, John ®: 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS. p; ae 
ERS, PERIODICALS 
T HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for itp de hdl TR city, 
purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the busi - 
ness. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punct sit and des- 
patch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this : . es J 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman, vvasaee a0 
Allcommunications must be post paid. 
, . a Cc Ra id Commission Agent 
or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. ' 
New York, August }*42.—[{aug. 27-t.f.) vp Seo» NO. 38 John-strect 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S 
IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
“Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smokin 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N. B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 


H.N 

















Snuff, &c.— 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRKY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
— as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
oarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
~ paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
estow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart frora this house. 
N.B. His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state ef the times, 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842— (May 7.) 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfally 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hote! is now in the most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)............--..---.--.----- $8 pr. week 





Do. do. (Ladies’ ordimary)............. ent db dteibadttittlbie 10 pr. week 
Transient Boarders... .....-.----- coepercsucesceacees ab pomemtovyeersennsde | SGI GN 
(Oct. 15.7 








PROSPECTUS OF WILLMER & SMITH’'S 
EUROPEAN TIMES, 
AND 

UNITED STATES, CANADA, ‘WEST INDIA, AND SOUTH AMERICAN INTELLIGENCER. 

N the Fourth of January next will be published the First Number of WILLMER & 

SMILH’S ‘ EUROPEAN TIMES.” The object of this Publication is to present a 
strikiog and faithful abstract of all events sccurring in Europe, or elsewhere, interest- 
ing to the citizens of the United States, Canada, the West Indies, and South America, 
made up tothe hour at which the Steamers and Packets sail. 

The leading feature of the European Times will bea carefully digested abstract of 
General News, Correct Returns of the principal British and Continents! Markets, Arri- 
vals and Sailings to and from all the Ports of the above Countries,—Vesseis Spoken at 
Sea, Wrecks, Casualties,—in short, a GLaNCE at every circumstance in which the Mer- 
chant, the Manufacturer, the Trader, and the Citizen generally can take an interest. 

The Value of such a Publication must be tested by its accuracy. No pains will be 
spared to inake it in that respect unexceptionable. Editors of Newspapers and the Com- 
mercial Community, who are now obliged, on the arrival of a Packet Ship or Steamer, 
to wade through files of Newspapers, extending, not unfrequentiy, over Fourteen or Six- 
teen Days, fur information in which they are most interested, can hardly fail, in this 
Coup d’CEil of News, to find their labor abridged, and their wants and wishes immediately 
gratitied. P 

The Evropgan TIMEs is not intended to supersede, so much as to accompany, the 
more ponderous files of the London Daily and other Journals, to which it will act asa 
kind of pilot balloon , the condensation of every item of news will be apportionea to its 
relative importance, leaving the leviathans of the press until time and opportunity ena- 
ble their readers to meander, without inconvenience, through their ample and volumé 
nous pages. 

The Eonorsat Times will be Edited by a Gentleman long connected in an editorial 
capacity with the Liverpool Press. Par:ies who are desirous of bringing New Inven- 
tions, New Books, Works of Art, or subjects of general interest. under the eye of the 
American public, may address him personally, and depend upon his services. 

The price of the Evropgan Tim8s wil! be Four Dollars per Annum. All Orders to be 
addressed, with remittances or reference for payment. to Messrs. WILLMER & SMITH, 
Express Newspaper Office, Church Street. Liverpool. 

Subscriptions will be roars at the Offices of Messrs. HARNDEN & Co., in the United 
States. 

Communications for the Editor may be addressed to Mr. Joun Dignan, 5 South John 
Street, Liverpool. (Jan. 14.) 








GLOBE HOTEL, 
BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 

pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception ef company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern stvie, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The pianis pre eminent 
forconventence, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at al] times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants aiways in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 





HAVANNA RACES—VALDES COURSE. 
Ts Spring Meeiing of 1843 over the Vaides Course will commence on the 26th day 
of APRIL, and continue six days. 

FIRST DAY— Purse $1500, two mile heats, the second best horse to receive from the 
purse $200, and the third best $100. 

SECUND DAY—Purse $1000, mile heats, the second best horse to receive from the 
purse $150, and the third best $50. 

Same Day—Purse $259, one mile, catch weights, for Creole horses, and horses belong- 
ing to residents of the Isiand of Cuba; six or more to make a race. 

THIRD DAY—Purse $1500, two mile heats, the second best horse to receive from the 
purse $200, and the third best $100. ; 

FOURTH DAY—Purse $3000, three mile heats, the second best horse to receive from 
the purse $350, and the third best $150. 

FIFTH DAY—Purse $1250, mile heats, best 3 in 5, the second best horse to receive 
from the purse $150, and the third best $100. 

SIXTH DAY—Purse $1000, mile and a half heats, distance 120 yards, fur ail Josing 
horses which have run over the Valdes Course, the second best horse to receive from 
the purse $200, the third best $150, and the fourth best $50, provided six horses start. 
The usual entrance for this race will be charged, excepting to those gentlemen who 
have not won a race during the meeting over the Vaides Course, and those can run free 
of entrance. 

IC? The Purses of each day’s race will be hung up at the Judges’ Stand, and paid over 
in gold to the winner. 

The price of membership, siz ounces of gold 

fo x the Purses (with the exceptions made above) two or more entries to make a 
race. 

The winning horse will inno instance receive any portion of the purse awarded to 
the second and third best horses. ' 

A distanced or drawn hor<e will in no instance receive any portion of the purse. 

All horses will carry weights over the Vaides Course forthis Spring meeting the same | 
as over the Louisiana Course Spring meeting, 1843. 

Stables and bedding {urnished gratis for race horses. _ 

The above Purses free for any horse, mare, or gelding in the ‘wor/d 


willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location >{the hotel! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.} 


BY SPECIAI. APPOIN BMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
1+ high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upen the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well aa 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, “‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “‘ Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” aud that each packet bears a fac-simile of he 
signature. 

TENRY JESSOP begs lez ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 Johu,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. ( May 8-t.f.1 








JARD. 
PECK & DEARING'S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 
sae and drafts payablein Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
LN and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.]} 


778, NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 











The Proprietor particularly invites all the racing studs in the United States. 
The Proprietor will render every necessary astistance to gentlemen bringing their 
studs of horses to Havana. JAS. S. GARRISON, of Virginia. 


(March 17-3t.] 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HARLES STARR. Jr., of Mendham, Morris ©o., V. J., will be prepared the ceming 
Spring to execute orders for thorongh-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N » 
Piys from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well | 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five io thirty dojlars per pair. Feed fur- | 
hished, wren desired, at $3 per boi. } 
Persons desiring either piss or tull growa animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, without incurring the risks and costs of canal 


transportation—the advertiser’s residence being but hiulf a day’s journey from New 
York. iDec. 24.) 


SALE OF VALUABLE AND CELEBRATED IMPORTED STALLIONS, 
AT BRUNSWICK C H., VA., 

ILL be sold, with ut reserve, on Monday, the 24th dav of April, 1843, to the highest 
\ bidder, at Laurenceviile, Bruaswick Court House, Va. The interest of the estate 
of the late Joun Avory, Esq., ia the Imported horses EMANCIPATION and SA RPE- 
DON, it being one entire third part of Emancipstioa, and one third part of three fourths 
ot Sarpedon, the other portions beionging to Wa. and Epaunp Townes and Wm.G. 
SKILMAN. The blood, performance, and high character of the horses are too well known 
to the public to need a comment. Their colts that have showed on the Turf have fully 
sustained the characters of theirsires. And one of them is Considered one of the very 
best stock horses in America. The horses are at stands in the West, which willbe 
made known on the day of sale. Tne purchaser must give bonds, with satisfactory se- 
curity, to Henry J. Haaeison, Executor of Joha Avory, payable in twelve months trom 
the date. Any gentleman desirous of purchasing the interest. and wishing further infor- 
mation on the subject, can obtain it by addressing Wau. Townes. near Clarksville, 
Meckienburg Co., Va. WM. TOWNES. 











J Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackie of the bes! 


Gescription—a greater variety than has been seen before inthiscountry. (Feb26—6m 14 


Feb. 15th, 1843.—[f. 25-2m.*] EDMUND TOWNES. ' 


No. | ANN STREET (UNDE. THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
S° RGEONS, Physicians, and the affircted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute ail the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, d&c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worm 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patiests from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
vena to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
dren without detaining them from school, a KNIGHT, M.D., ' 
f April 16.) Principal ofthe Institute 


— 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 

IIIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner af 
T Franklin Place. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May, 
it will be conducted on the plan of the american and Parisian Hote!s conjointly, havin 
poth a Table d’ Hote anda Restaurant et Cafe. The rooms. whichare unusually large and 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present aspiendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber hy night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week, 
or With buard, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonavie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the estaplishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooss, In every department, liave been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ** eee "will oe oy = who may favor 
t the . é dtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for Str-ngers. 

hem witha visit, literally an y 1.M SANDERSON & SON 


Philade!phia, April, 1842 {April 30) 
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PARK THEATRE. ) 
ONDAY, March 27—Will berevived PARIS AND LONDON, after which PRETTY 


GIKLS OF STILBURG. 
TURSDAY—“ Paris ey 5 a for the first time at this theatre the new farce 


of COUSIN LAMBKIN. 
WEDNESDAY—RECRUITING OFFICER and “ Paris and London” 
THURSDAY—MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS and ** Cousin Lambkin.” 
FRIDAY—“* Recruiting Officer” and * Paris and London.” 

SATURDAY—“ Paris and London,” “ Cousin Lambkin,” and ‘‘ The Attic Story.” 


The Drama, Opera, and Ballet. 


It will be seen that quite a new order of entertainments are to be presented 
atthe Park theatre next week. The Olympic, Bowery, and Chatham, also, 
judging from the size of their “ posters,” are really determined upon getting 
up something attractive. We hope so. 











Mrs. Weed, the Vocalist, in a Convent! 

The most extraordinary item of intelligence brought by the ** Columbia,” is 
the fact of Mrs. Woov’s having left her husband and child and retired to a 
Convent. The following particulars, gleamed from half a dozen different pa- 
pers, give all the information comprised in the great number received at this 
office :— 

From Wilimer & Smith’s ‘‘ European Times.”’ 

Mrs. Wood, the Peerless English Songstress, in a Convent !—This lady, so 
well known in the United States, has occupied much attention lately, from the 
circumstance of her having embraced the Roman Catholic religion, with the 
rntention of taking the veil. A Yorkshire newspaper, published in the district 
where Mrs. Wood and her husband lave lived of late years, states that the 
lady has had a leaning to Catholicism since 1836, when she first visited Ameri- 
ca with her present husband, arising out of the following circums:ances: In 
that year she gave her gratuitous services to a religious Catholic society in 
Boston, and afterward she had a small testimonial presented to her, singularly 
and beautifully written on tinted paper. The following is a copy : 

‘‘Madam—This is but a slight token of the orphan’s gratitude—but it is hallowed by 
the orphan’s prayer. Whatever is happiness on earth may it be yours—and when earth’s 
labors are done, may those exquisite and thrilling tenes which have relieved our wants, 
be blended with the seraph voices around the throne of God in Heaven. Written by 

AN ORPHAN.” 

This affecting testimonial has preyed upon her mind ever since, and often 
has she expressed her admiration of the religion and beauty which she there 
became more directly conversant with. To the impression this circumstance 
made upon her mind is attributed the change in her religious views. In reply 
to certaic insinuations as to the cause of the extraordinary step she has taken 
Mrs. Weod addressed the following letter to the Editor of * The Yorkshire 
man .”"— 

Sir: Haviog understood that a rumor has been circulated in the neighbor- 
hood of Waketield, imputing that the ill treatment of Mr. Wood has forced me 
into a convent, I feel 11 imperative on me to give the most unqualitied contra- 
diction to the report, and to state that Mr. Wood's conduct has been uniformly 
kind and indulgent. Mary Anne Woop. 

Convent, Micklegate-bar, York, Feb. 17, 1843. 

It is admitted on all hands, that they lived on the most happy terms, and that 
her marriage with Mr. Wood has been as felicitous as her first marriage with 
Lord William Lenuox was the reverse. But although professionally popular 
in the provinces since that event, where she has realized a handsome fortune, 
Mrs. Wood has never been abie to make good her stand in London. Up to 
that time she was one of the greatest favorites in the British metropolis. 


From the Dublin ‘* Evening Post.” 

To dispose of all scepticism as to the conversion of Mrs. Wood to the Ro- 
mau Catholic religion, we are enabled to state, through the kindness of a Pro- 
testant gentleman of this city, a friend of oars—Mr. Kobert Brennan (who will 
excuse our giving his name)—that he, after using his utmost endeavors to dis- 
suade Mrs. Wood from the step she was about to take, accompanied that lady, 
on Saturday last, from the residence of Mr. Wood to the convent at York, 
where ehe now is—that Mr. Wood, on their separation, made for her an ample 
provision, should she either take the veil or return to live in the world. The 


separation of Mr. and Mrs. Wood was solely on the ground of the impos- | 


sibility of her being received into the Catholic church without resolving on such 
seperpsion, as that charch does not recognise the doctrine of divorce, and Mrs. 

ood felt there could not be any compromise in matters that regarded eternity. 
The parting of Mrs. Wood from Mr. Wood and their infant son, was truly af- 
fecting, and proved the iatensity cf their attachment, the sacrifice they made, 
and the triumph of religion over this world It appears that the decision of 
Mrs. Wood was no sudden ebullition. On the contrary, she had been for seve- 
ral months in communication with the zealous and truly pious Roman Catholic 
clergyman of Wakefield, the Rev. Mr. Morris, whom she had selected as her 
imstructor in the tenets of that church into which she was publicly received ou 
Sunday, the 5:h of February, in the chapel of Wakefield, where she made her 
first communion. 


From the London “ Sunday Times” of the 26th of Feb. 

Mrs. Wood, the Vocalist .—There is no question respecting this lady’s having 
entered the convent at Micklegate-bar, York, for she has written a letter dated 
from thence to the Yorkshireman newspaper, omens a report that the 
ill-usage of her husband had driven her to take that ep, stating at the same 
time that Mr. Wood’s conduct towards her bad been at al! times most kind and 
affectionate. Miss Paton(now Mrs. Wood) was born at Edinburgh in October, 


1802, and when yet a child she displayed great musical talent ; she played o« 
the harp and pianaforte, sang songs, recited poems, when only eight years of | 


age. August 3, 1822, she made her appearance at the Haymarket Theatre, as 
Susannah, in ‘‘ Figaro,” with the greatest success. In the October following, 
she made her debut at Covent-garden Theatre as Polly, in the ‘‘ Beggar's Ope- 
ra.” During the rehearsal of the “ Beggar's Opera,’’ Miss Paton went up to 
Tom Dibdin, and said she should like to sing the air ‘‘ The miser thus a shilling 
sees,” a note higher, on which the wag said, “ Then, miss, you must sing ‘ The 
miser thus a guinea sees.’ We have spoken to a gentleman who travelled in 
the same train from Wakefield to York with Mrs. Wood and her fatver confes- 
sor. The lady was in tears the whole of the way, but our informant was not 
aware of the step she was about to take. 


From the London * Court Journal ” of 25th Feb. 

Mrs. Wood, the popular vocalist, has withdrawn herself from the stage, in 
consequence, we believe, of her having become a convert to the church of 
Rome. The story runs thus :—* As the tenets of the Catholic church do not 
recognise the English law of divorce, and as Lord William Lenuox, Mrs. 
Wood's former husband, is stilMalive, she has been compelled to separate from 
Mr. Wood ‘before she could be received into the communion of the Catholic 
church. ‘To this separation Mr. Wood has consented, and has likewise gene- 
erously provided for her maintenance.” 


_ From the London “ Age” of 26th Feb. 
By the accounts in the Irish papers, which have been freely circulated in all 
the destructive Journals in this country, a singer by the name of Mary ANNE 


Wooo (according to a letter subscribed with that name, and dated from the | 


Convent at York) has adopted the faith of Catholicism, and forsaken the Pro- 


testant home of her husband and her child. We cannot see very much herein | 


for congratulation—because it can matter little, to our way of thinking, what 
creed is adopted by one who has led the kind of life this woman has, whose 
case has only become known from the notoriety which she has contrived to at- 


tach to every action of her life. If any member of a pure, unsophisticated, | 
and highly respectable family, to whose escutcheon no blot could by possibility | 
be affixed, had taken a step of this decided character, we should, to a certain | 
extent, respect the feeling which prompted him or her 80 to act, however much | 


we might regret it—but in the case of a stroller like this, it matters not very 
much whatever her professions may be—nor do we think they kave a very 
great dea! to do with religion. From what inquiry we have been enabled to 
institute, it would seem that the great object of this woman's life has been to 
obtain unusual celebrity, by the perpetual commission of some unusual act. 
Shortly after she appeared upon the stage, we are given to understand that she 
was the subject of a liaison with a member of one of our highest families, and 
that after having a child by that Noble Lord, she entered into a left-handed 
sort of marriage with him in the metropolis of Scotland. We then find that 
she dishonored this marriage by running away from her home with Mr. Woop, 
® singer in the same theatre, with whom she subsequently contracted as bind- 
'ng & marriage as under the circumstances could be maintained—the fruris of 
which consist of one or two children. After living for about thirteen years 
with this worthy gentieman, sbe takes a sudden freak into her head, and without 
thyme or reason tears herself trom an affectionate husband and child, under the 
plea of embracing the Roman Catholic Church!! If Mrs. Woon's sole object 
was the absolution and remission of sins (of which Gop knows she has pleaty 
to be absolved from, if ail our information be true) something might be said in 
her vehalf—but such is evidently not the case—her's spriogs altogether froin 
the love of publicity, and the indulgence of unsubdued passion. From 
she became addicted to even a more shameless propensity, which Mr. Woop's 
uni and excellent example could aloce check—and as the dernier resort 
of a life of error, she gels up a scene, most glowingly described in some of the 
jo0rnals, of separation between father, mother, and son, and al! for THE aD- 
YANCEMENT ov THE Roman Catotic Recicion. 

If a surrowful seciusion in the cluisters of a convent be the aim of this erring 





‘have already replacee Rubini, and delivered us from Mario.” Era. 


congyresy nd if, as we are taught to-believe, the votaries of such retirement 
are exc ed from all knowledge of what is passing ia the externa! world, how 
comes it that Mrs. Woo, in her retreat, learns all that is going on outside it, 
and can write a letter to the public papers, to uphold the husband from whom 
she has just thought it advisable to separate? If we remember rightly, be 
publicly stated, at the time, that she had nothing to allege agairst her first 
husband, and now she asserts that her second was equally indulgent and kind— 
and yet she calmly manages to run away from them both. The only charitable 
feeling we are disposed to exercise towards her is, that she is as mad as some 
sister of hers who died, as we hear, in a lunatic asylum. 


It will be recollected by our readers, that upon Mr. Broucu's arrival here 
from England, a few weeks sinc, he informed us that he left Mrs. Woop in a 
dying state. She was suffering under an attack of inflammation of the brain. 
How fer this illness may have determined her in taking the step referred to 
above, we leave for her friends here to decide. While in this country, at least, 
her character was ever most exemplary, and we have the best reason to know 
that the relations between herself and husband were of the most affectionate 
kind. 


The “ American Amphitheatre of Dramatic Spectacle and Equestrian Won- 
ders,” in London, is under the management cf Mr. Van Amburgh, and with a 
combination of bis and Mr. Carter’s beasts, at the English Opera House. The 
scenes of the circle are exhibited on the stage, and with the exception of a 
graceful equestrian from France, Mademoiselle Camille Leroux, the '* Exami- 
ner states that “every thing is intensely Yankee. The clown has an awful 
twang.” 








Th: Editor of the Satirist as Hamlet! 

Covent Garden.—On Monday evening (13:b Feb.) this theatre was made 
subservient to the antagonist causes of Ev:1 and Good ; to the former, inas- 
much es the public feelings were aroused by having thrust upon them, in the 
character of Hamlet, a certain Mr. Gregory, (the editor and proprietor of The 
Satirist, a weekly paper almost entirely devoted to scurrility and ribaldry ;) to 
the latter, inasmuch as the better principles of human nature inherent in the 
many, indignantly and sternly confronting the pre-coudemned performer pre- 
vented criticism from coming to any decision on Mr. Gregory's qualifications as 
an actor, by resolutely denying him the opportunity of displaying them. The 
common justice which was due to the debut of a stage-aspirant, reported to be 
of some eminence as an amateur, and which should have controlled the audi- 
ence into a patient analysis of his histrionic abilities, became secondary to the 
higher purpose of proclaiming unqualified disapprobation of the reported jour- 
nalist. The opening scene of the play was suffered to pass quietly ; but in 
the second, when Hamlet appeared, the ready storm—commencing with a vell 
of execration unsurpassable among the Redskins—announced the generai dis- 
pleasure. Mr. Gregory was not without allies in the house, but they seemed 
neither choice nor numerous; and though almost the whole of the first and | 
second acts was gone through, not a word was eudible, even in the orchestra. 
All this time, the audience—firm to ferocity in their oneness of intent—dese- 
crated not that intent by any act of manual violence ; the hydra hiss and the 
voluminous hoot were as so many stones flung on the cairn of Mr. Gregory’s 
demerits. At length, however, Mr. Bartlev (in Mr. Bunn’s absence) assented 
(and apparently not unwillingly) to the wishes of the majority, and the curtain 
fell. In great haste, Cousin Lambkin was got oup—the baftled adherents of 
Mr. Gregory contrived, however, to render the piece inaudible ; but ere the 
commencement of Auber’s pretty overture to the Maid of Cashmere, quiet 
was completely restored. ‘To an actor who fails in attempting to perform a 
character beyond his powers, sympathy is due; to Mr. Gregory we can award 
none, since his efforts were not put to the proof, save in dumb show—and then, 
indeed, they were of sufficient firmness and inflexibility to betoken total disre- 
gard of all before hin. He stood the storm of hostile resistance as if he were 
accustomed io it; and his apparent scorn might merit the eulogy claimed by 
courage but for the stolid obtuseness to all feeling it evinced. That some dis- 
turbance in the house was anticipated is apparent from the circumstance ihat 
the police officials (recently dispensed with at Covent Garden Theatre) were 
hired * for one night only." The management has received a stern lesson, 
and will do wisely and well to beware, in future, of repeating what an able 
contemporary, with a kindness of expression that does not nullify its truthful 
severity, terms “ a profound error.” Court Journal. 





In the course of along and violent article the “ Satirist” of the 26h ult. | 
states as follows :— 

The Pustic, towever, have had nothing to do with the matter. The parties | 
who have erected themselves into a tribunal of judgment, consist of * packs | 
and sects” of anti-English scoundrels, whose delinquencies have been made 
the subject of public denouncement by Mr. Gregory, in his character of a Jour- 
aalist. The parties prominently implicated in the cabal were a gang of CHARAc- 
TERLESS FOREIGNERS, SWINDLERS, ad BLACKLEGS ; a respectable assemblage 
of DISCREDITABLE ATTORNEYS, a coterie of hungry BILL STEALERS, @ gang of 
PRIVATE PLAYMEN, a confederacy of BROTHEL KEEPERS, and the sons and 
FRIENDS of a BILL-DISCOUNTING BUM BarLIFr. The acting of this congrega- 
tion of worthies turned out, however, but an underplot to the main incident of 
the drama which was opeved by the representatives of the ex-Duke of Bruns. 
wick, and that most respectabie person, Lord William Paget. These parties 
were traced in communication with others in different parts of the house, and 
these *‘ others” consisted of ruffians, from the purlieus of St. Giles’s, and pu- 
gilists hired for the purpose of insulting the respectable portion of the audience, | 
and driving the new actor from the stage. Of the right of persons to do this, 
but one opinion can be entertained, and we shal] be surprised indeed, if a jury 
do not mark by their decision the atrocity of the whole proceeding. But we 
shall net go into a legal discussion of the criminality of the conspiracy ; we 
shall here merely follow up the questicn we have raised, as to the abstract right 
of persons to require a character nailed tu the back of a performer,as a clean bill 
of health is required of a mariner coining from a plague port, as a preliminary 
step to the discharge of his cargo. 

The Gregory Riot.—On dit that Lord William Lennox wes an extremely 
active agent in the scene behind the scenes at Covent Garden on the night of | 
the ‘Gregory row.” It is said tbat his lordship held the bottle to the gentle- | 
man who appeared on that occasion in @ new character. Court Journal. 


The Prince of Belgiojoso, who has been for some time past delighting the 
musical world at Paris, has announced his determination of singing no longer 
in public. It 13 too artistic, and as Lablache observed, *‘the exquisite tenor 
has the misfortune of being a Prince.” The last time he was heard with pro- 
fessional singers, Lablache felicitated him enthusiastically, and exclaimed, 
“How unfortunate it is that you area Prince! Were it nut so, you would 











Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, Mrs. Glover, and Mr. Farren, have, by their attrac 
tions and powers, recent'y filled the Dublin Theatre to repletion. Madame and 
her husband are determijed to ‘“‘ make hay while the sun shines,” having for 
their conjoint performances received from the treasury of the theatre £40 per 











night, or £240 per week, and 3t is therefore doubtful with such, azd other heavy 


salaries, whether the manager has reaped a golden harvest by the engagement. 
Observer. 


A young lady, only eighteeo years of age, Miss Julia Bennett, has made her 


| first appearance in Dublin so successfully, as to divide the honors of applause | 


with the more experienced members of the corps dramatique. Mr. Webster | 
has engaged this young lady for the approaching season at the Haymar- 


| to his son, the present youthful aad accomplished actor. 








—_— Mareh 25, 


It is stated that the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre has brought an action 
against Mademoiselle Fanny Elssier, the eminent danscuse, for an allege 4 
breach of an arrangement for securing her services to that theatre, and that the 
damages are laid at £3000. The solicitors of Mad'lle Elssler have written to 
the newspapers, denying that any arrangement was made. European T.mes. 
Lately there was given in the church of St. Roch, in Paris, a musical per. 
formance, attended by remarkable circumstances—it was that of a mass, the 
composition of M. Gauthier, 3 man who was born blind, and executed entirely 
by artists who were blind, all of them having been musically educated, unde; 
the professorsbip of the above blind composer, at the Parisian Royal [nstity. 
tion. Liverpool Mail. 


Duprez, the French Tenor.—It is reported that the manager of Coven: 
Garden, by the terms of his agreement with Duprez, has undertaken to pay 
him the enormous sum of £80 per night. He is to play three nights in the 
week, receiving, therefore, £240 from the resources of the Treasury during 
each week of hisengagement. This is indeed a very hazardous experiment - 
but we smcerely hope that the astonishing powers of this far famed artiste wil! 
prove asource of profit to the enterprising manager. Observer. 


Ancient English Drama in Germany.—When the Emperor Sigismund at- 
tended the Council of Constance in 1417, at which Council the English Am. 
bassador was present, the English represented a sacred drama before him, 
which was quite a novelty in Germany. It contained ** The Adoration of the 
Magi,” and “The Massacre ef the Innocents” by Hered. 

Sunday Times. 

The Italian Opera company, lately arrived at Constantinople, was introduced 
into the Seraglio ef the Sultana Valide, to perform the opera of “ Belisario,” 
in (he apartment newly fitted up asa theatre. The Sultana and al! the ladies 
took their seats, each with an opera-book in her hand ; for the text, having been 
translated into Turkish, is now printed. The ladies listened very earnestly du- 
ring the performance, and perused the books with great attention, The sym- 
pathy of one was strongly excited by the appearance of the blind Belisarius, 
and she became so muved by the representation of his distress, that she started 
up suddenly, and with expressions of pity, threw a purse full of gold at him. 
This is the first time that any representation of this kind ever took place in the 
Seraglio, or that male footsteps were allowed to pass within the sacred boun- 
dary. Court Journal, Feb. 25. 


Previously to the closing of the Brighton Theatre a gentleman, Mr. Gusta- 
vus Brooke, who, if we mistake not, has been very successful! in the United 
States, performed Hamlet, Othello, add other Shakspearian characters with 
great success. Observer. 


Mr. Maywood, so well known in the theatrical circles, having fixed his daugh- 
ter in the management of the Chesnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia, is now 
wending his way towards the metropolis, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for opening the Strand Theatre at Whitsuntide. Mr. Lawrence, the 
steady friend of the late Mr. Davidge, and for many years the functionary of 
the monetary and commercial departments of the Surrey, has been selected as 
the Treasurer and general manager, and is now employed in making extensive 
arrangements. Ib. 

A pupil of Paganini’s, a Signor Sivari, has been astonishing the Parisians 
with his surprising performance on the violin; he ts said to nearly approach 
the marvellous execution of his deceased maestro, who, it would appear, al- 
though long since dead, is still above ground, in consequence of a disputed af- 
fair with the Italian ecclesiastical authorities as to his right of Christian burial. 
Another pianist, too, has just come out in the person of a M. Dreyschock, a 
Bohemian, of extraordinary powers. Both wiil shortly favor London with 
their presence. Sunday Times. 

There are still four theatres open in Liverpool—the Theatre Royal, the 
Royal Liver, the Royal Amphitheatre, and the Sans Pareil—but none of them 
are doing much business, except the Royal Liver. Mrs. Fuzwilliam, and Mr. 
Buockstone have been playing there with continued spirit and success, and ter- 
minate their engagements this evening. The manager has also brought out an 
infant Thalia. The performances on Wednesday wight were under the patron- 
age of the Stewards of the Sreeple.Chase. The benetits commence on Tues- 
day next. The Theatre Royel, already strengthened by the addition of Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Stuart, has been reinforced by Mr., Mrs , and Miss Ternan, the 
latter a child of great natural aptitude, and well tutored to sustain the mimic 
scene of older life. The house was closed on Ash Wednesday. The Royal 
Amphitheatre, we believe, is kept open by Messrs. Sloan and Le Clercq. The 
performances here are of an attractive character, and give genera! satisfaction. 

Liverpool Mail of 4th March, 

Madame Albertazzi, late of her Majesty's Theatre, is said to be engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and will make her appearance there after Easter. Ib. 

Mrs. Charles Kean has been seized with an alarming illness at Bath, which 
renders her utterly enable to fulfil her professional engagemeutls. Ib. 


Thalberg is in Paris, but we do not hear of his intention to play in public 
immediately. After a short sojourn, he proceeds to Germany, and, report says, 
intends to relinquish the profession. Ib. 

Mile. Delcy is at present in Milan, where she is to sing in the spring. Pri- 
vate letters speak of this young lady as by far the most accomplished English 
vocalist that has yet been heard on the other side of the Alps. Ib. 

The proprietors of the Liverpool Theatre Royal, in addition to the recent 
convictions, have caused a second writ to be served on Mrs. Honey for £350, 
and a second on Me. Buckstone for £1000, for alleged infringement of their 
patent. Ib. 

The Royal Liver Theatre petition, for the abolition of dramatic monopolies, 
was, on Monday evening, sent to London, with upwards of eight thousand 
bona fide signatures, the residences and professions of the parties signing being 
appended, for presentation to the House of Commons 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert honored the performance of the French 
plays with their presence on Monday evening. The Royal suite included the 
Viscountess Canning, Hon. Miss Lister, Viscount Hawarden, Colonel Arbuth- 
not, aad Col Wylde. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard and Sir George Couper, and many others of the nobility, 
were present. 

Braham.—A vast deal has been written respecting the age of Mr. Braham : 
‘My Grandmother ” made him out 70 last birthday, another paper stated him 


/to be only 64. Now we, who are in the secret, say that he was born in 1775, 


appeared at the theatre, Goodman's-fields, in 1787, when 12 years old; since 
then he has been constantly before the public, for the long space of 56 years; 
consequently, he is now in his 68ch year, full of vigor agd spirit, and louking as 
well as he did 20 years ago. Sunday Times. 

It may be recorded as a fact, not generally known, that Mr. David Garrick, 
whilst on a visit to Italy many years since, was presented with a large seal, on 
which was engraved his own likeness, the conditions of the gift being, that at 
his death it should be presented to the greatest living actor. On his return to 
England, Garrick gave it to “Gentleman Smith” (an actor of great talent), 


'who many years afterwards presented it to William Henry West Betty, the 


then ‘“* Yourg Roscius,”’ in whose possession it still remains, and will, no doubt, 


ultimately (!hough it is to be hoped at sume very, very distant period) descend 
Observer. 


Madame Lecompte has been performing in La Bayadere, but is very severely 


‘er'ticised. After some faint applause, it is said that Madame Lecompte at length 
made a series of tremendous bounds from the back of the stage to the front 
lights, wherein she unveiled her dorsal extremities so completely and unexpect- 
edly, that the young ladies in the dress boxes dropped their eyes, and mammas 


Ib. | looked serious ; whi'e the major part of the house experienced a delight which 


Mr. and Mrs. Mathews have proceeded to Edinburgh to fulfi! an engage 


| 
| 


| could exhaust itself only inone general explosion of mirth and uproar. 


Adelphi Theatre.—Mr. Rice made his appeagance for the first time since his 


ow, then back to N . mabey . 
ment there, and from thence they go to Glasgow, then back to Newcas | arrival in, Loodos, in * Jim Crow in his New Place,” last night. The only 


tle, &c. Ib. 


; novelty in the farce was the introduction of some new stanzas ia the old song, 


Mrs. Honey and Theatricals —A curious petition was laid on the table ad which the sable comedian sung with bis accustomed spirit. 


the House of Commons on Monday, which is thus described in the vote :— 


Morning Post, Jan. 23. 








* Theatrical entertainments.—Petition of Lavra Honey, complaining that an | - ee 


action has been commenced against her, for performing in a theatre at Liverpool, | 
which was not duly licensed, and praying for a bill to exempt her from the pe- | 
nalties, and to cause the action to be discontiaued.”” The petition was ordered | 
to he on the table. 
Mad’lle Fanny Elssler has, during the past week, been the cause of much 
conversativa in theatrical circles. Some astonishment arose at the announce- 
ment in the bills of Covent Garden Theatre that the fair danseuse would make 
her immediate appearance in * La Tarentule,” it baving been previously no- 
tified by the director of her Majesty's Theatre that Mad'lle Fanny Elssler was 
engaged by him for che ensuing season. Jt has been naturally conceived that 
some misconception ‘on the part of one or other of the directors has taken | 
place ; but certain it ia that Mr. Bunn continues the announcement of her name | 
in his bills, while Mr. Lumley has actually set aside the ballet of ** La Esme: 
ralda,”” which was to have been presented at the commencement of the’Season 
with Damitatre for the heroine, and has substicated Elssler’s favorite “Tater, 
tule” in irs place. The lady has arrived in London, end has already been ac 
tively engaged at the rehearsals in the Opera House. What this misundé® 
standiog has arisen from we have yet to learn; the offer made to her by Mr. 
Bunn, it is said, amounted to the sum of 2000 guineas, and a clear benefit, for 
two months, making a weekly salary of about £360, her engagement to in- 
clude only a limited number of nights in each week. Tho Opera House. we 
uncerstand, will be opened on the 4th of March. Observer of 19th Feb. 
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